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ABSTRACT , 

The statvis of women in college and employment, the 
attitudes of mature-age alumni, individualized instruction, 
unsuccessful innovations, and grading are addressed in five articles 
in this issue of an Australian journal. ''Women in Advanced Education, ^ 
Advancement for Whom?" (Jan Craney, , Carol O* Dpnnlll). cites evidence 
to indica^te that the greater power of male groups has influenced the 
aiffering dourse structures and enrollment patterns faced by male ^ and 
female students, as well as the lower employment status of women.. 
Next, the at1:itudes of 266 mature age graduates are reported in 
•'Mature Age Study: Was It Wor^th the Effort?" (Rofi McDonald, Su^san 
Knights, Burnice Everall, Anne Qui Ity, Dianne Sansom). The third 
article, "Approaches to in d ^^i {^ V f»1 ^'^^ "g Tnptt^nr't 4 ftn" a n n xri n M" ■ 
(Margot Pearson) , examineis the development of the indi vrdualizedi ^ " 
instructional mai^e and reports evidence on outcojnes . VSpecif icatipns 
of a Grading System" (B. W. Imrie) discusses concepts ot assessment 
* and provides examples of grading sys^ms usedvin^^ New Zealand \ > 
universities in 191&3. The fifth article V "Anatomy of ah Unsuccessful 
Innovation" (Charles E. Noble) , examines an interdisciplinary studies 
innovation ia the field of- energy studies. Review article^^^ 
following\topics are also included: evaluating academic development, 
academic tenure, and critical thinking and education. (SW) 
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Women in Advaiicecl Edueation 
: AdvancemenLFGi W 



Jan Craney and Carpi O'Donrieil 



ABSTRACT 1* ' r 

This article traces tiiarise and deqline of the advanced education sectox^It points out 
that the formation' of thje sector results in large part hrom the poUtical efforts of male 
dominated professiondrt>rganisatioQS and educational institutions to delineate and 



« enhance their.spheres of iirOiuence, This partly explains the differing course structures 
faced by male and female students, and the enrolment patterns of the sexes. Theioe is 
thus the strong sugg^stiQflsthat the_ lower pay and inferior labour-market position of 
women is related to theijr Iqck of opportunity to organise to pursue their industrial 
interests both in the wor^ place and in the educational institutions that lead to it. 

. . ; ■ :.v^j)(^ . • ^ . 
We argue also that incre^£(ing partici|>atibn-{a'tes 6{ women in aidyanced education 
do not necessarily lead to enhanced labour market chances. 'How wome^ will faz^e'in ^ 
the workforce depends bn whether employer^! bas^ their selection of employees -^^ 
4primarily on the appUcants' length of educafion, t^pe of qualifications, or sex. 
This^point is elaborated in our discussion of 'changing CAE enrol:pent,pattem9 for 
women, and has implications for those involved in forming policies aimed at . 
ameliorating the late of female youth iitiemploymfent. 



JanVCraney^ B. A. Hons, Dip.Ed.(Sydney) works m the Sdncial Developmdot Unit in the 
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Family Violence in Australia, • .-l 
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Family Violence in Australiaa^d author of The Basis of the Bargain: Gender, . 
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ADVANCED EDUCATION - Al/OVERVIEIY^ 




AdvanceS^ ducat ion- as a distinct sector of tertiary education was created ' 
in 1965 hy the Fedetal, government as a response to the ^Martin* R^ort of / 
1964. Over th^a first tfecade of its development, its growth was rapid. ^ ^ 
-In--1968-!:heLadvanced_educati on sector hous ed 3*5% of the 17-22 age groupl In 

19.77 it housed 9.7% and was numerically threFliimes larger; 3etween-1968 

and 1977 there was an' average annual increase in enrolments of 13.6%. (1) 
However, in 1977 recession conditions finally caught up with advanced 
'education. / ^Sincfe then, first year Intake has been held constant at the 
1977 level and overall eijrolmente began to decline after 1978. At the 
end of the, period of growth, between. 1975 and 1978, the puBdber of studeyits . . 
in CAEs had^ increased by 27%; Increases iif 1978 were of partrt^me ' 
students only, with a 1%. decline in the nuajiber of full-time students. Since 
1977 there has also teen a decline in the/.hiimbet of . stuSents in the 17-19 
age group ,^ re flectihg the ► falling prgt)ortions of schbol. leavers moviag . 
directly to higher education. There has been an increase in the number of 
older students (30f), 'especially older female' students.' There has been 
an/increa'se of female. students overall, in spite of the declining parti- 
cipation of young female students. In 1975, 46.9% of newly enrolling 
students'were women, and in\^980 women were 50.3% of new enrollees. (2) 
Women have constituted about half of new enrollees since 1978. 

Women's participation in advanced education is concentrated in three fields: 
teacher educatipn, liberal studies and p^amedical studies. In 1975 these 
fields accounted; for 81.8% of new fem&le enrolmeifcs for first qualifications 
and 45% of "male enrolments. In 1980 these fields still accounted for 67.3% 
of first female enrolments, but. only 29.3% of male enrolments. While 
enrolment of 'man and women in C^s is ^almost equal,* more women thantmen 
actually gradiiate. The highet dropout rate of male students appears; to be 
connected to their greater likelihood of being part-time and/or older than 
female students. The proportion of female school students moving directly 
from school tb CAE- training fell from about ''32% in 1974 to about 25% in 
1978, wKile the male prdportion remained stable at about 20%. 
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. The above trends are not indicative of^^tfparticularly bright future for women. 

' As we shall argue later, the nature 6f their participation in advanced educ- 
ation must .be linked to the paucity of their workfoxfce; options in a segmented 
labour market, where 84.4% of women in, the workforce are in overwhelmingly' 
^ema^e occupatioi^ employing oAijL 10% of the male workforce, (3)^ Womdr^are 
concentrated in iS* of th^^^f^i; occupations listed by the government statistician 
(40 More than a quarter of the female workforce is in sales, cooking, 
waitressing,* housekeeping, care taking and cleaning. A third erf the female 
workforce is in the clerical area. Just over 10% of the female' workforce is 

. in nursing and teaching, occupations ^t'the top of the female workforce 
hierarchy but which hold a doubtful professional status. (5) Even in occup- 
ations that a^e predominantly female, positions of<>powe^ and status tend to 
-be-held-by-men-.-^-'-This- is~part icularly„apparent_in^Xjeach in^ ap pears 't o b e 

.an^increasing trend. (6) Within a particular occupational field,^ occupations" 
with higher Status and which have the option of private or self -employment 

* .t^nd to be predominantly male, although the field as a whole might be pre- 

. dominantly. female. This trend can be seen in the paramedical field, where 
pharmacy and physiotherapy have a higher proportion of self employed mafles 
than females. Occupations in the field which involve, lower paid hospital- 
type employment are predominantly female^ 

The advanced education sector . enabled innumerable industry-related'tertiary 
training and work areas to be developed •'largely for men, wltfi. k status 
equivalent or identical to those entered through university training. The 
narrovmess of the range of female occupations, the great' need for teachers .- 
during the 60s and early 70s, and increased demands for higher education, 
meant that, proportionally more and more women enrolled in teaching or teaching 
related cours^es at universities, CAEs and former teachers' colleges. Women 
''also crowded Into paramedical therapies and the social welfare area. Such 
training usually leads to government or government supported emplo5%ent, so 
that its utility as a job ticket depeiTds partly on gove^mment commitment to » 
the area and'on relatively high rates of government expenditure. 



DEFINING THE ADVANCED EDUCATION SECTOR 



Thp Martin Report, which led to the development of advanced education as a 
distinct sector of tertiary education, was bom of an era of continuous 
ec9nomli: boom unprecedented in Australian history that produced an accelerated 
need for tertiary trained workers. The boom was linked to growth in 
technically advanced, capital intensive industries ^ and massive infusions of * 
cheap migrant labour into unskilled menial work. It saw widescale upward 
social mobility, especially for Australian bom males, into technologically 
based white collar occupations. The service sector also expanded, an area 
of traditionally » female employment. Concomitant expansion bf social welfare 
-and other govemment services meant increasing female employment in the; fields 
of health, education and. social welfare areas . generally* 

. ' .• ', ■ ■ / ■ ■■. . ' - • ■ .. ■ 

Sir Leslie Harold Martin, an academic and a director of IBM, chaired both the 
A.ustralian Universities Commission and the Martin Committee. Thr^e of the 
fourteen members of the Martin Committee were full-time corporate executives. 
oV^irectors, several others had close corporate connections, and the academic 
reptesentatives on the committee were biased towards the sciences The only 
humanities or social science member was Professor Peter Karmel, Professor of 
Economics^ proponent of '^the then popular vidw that education was a dominant 
factor in economic growth. In thjp words of the Priine^J^nister, Menzies, the 
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cotmnittee was -"widely representative containing not only expert opinion but^ 
business expertise and financial experience". It contained no women. (7) 

* - . ' ■ ■ . ' ' " ' ~" 

The Martiji Xonnnlttee recommended a tripkrtlte structure for tertiary education 
It proposted that in addition^ to universities, an Institute of Colleges and a 
Board oflnCeacher Educatlon;be established in each' State, to. receive Commonr- 
wealth financial aid on the same basis as universities.* It stressed the. 
comparability of these institutions, with universities, asserting that the lack 
of comparable Institutions caused undue pressure to be brought upon vi^jf 
(unsuitable) young people to attend (and fail) at university. It saw degree . 
courses as a possibility for these newi institutions in^the future, and more 
basic, diploma courses as the appropriate starting point. It •made no comment 
about 1 the proper balance of degree and diploma courses. Balanced development 
^etween_J:he JLhrj'e sectors w as to be ensured by the newly proposed Tertiary 
Rducation Commission.~T ~ ~': — ~~ ^ - — ■ — 



Defining t?fte status 'of education and training institutions, and fields of ^ 
study and qualifications within the tertiary sector, is an ongoing problem. 
Before the Martin Report there was a binary system of tertiary education 
composed of technical colleges and Universities, with considerable variation 
from^State to State. Teachers' colleges and technological institutes also 
provided vocational training fqr particular workforce needs and,, compared 
with universities, were poor relations in the system. . In the early 60s 
technological institutes grew in power and importance, many with a tradition 
of conferring degrees that were acc^ted as equivalent to university degrees.^ 
Universities in some States had long been offering diplomas, and sometimes 
degrees, in applied, vocational fields of training, such as pharmacy and v 

- physiotherapy, which technological or other institutes handled in other States 
• notably in Victoria. -University failure rates were a constant and growing 

problem. It was clear that a massive expansion of tertiary education was 
necessary, that it needed t^ be boosted in more vocational directions, and 

- that divisions between courses and sectors had to be clairlfie^v 

■ .■ , ' ' ' ' ■ 

Federal government response to the Report was positive and fast. By June 
1966 the newly formed Commonwealth Advisory Committee on Advanced Education 
had released its first report (the first Wark Report) , which attempted to 
translate the Martin recommendations, into a working plan and outlined 
strategies, financial and otherwise, for the achievement of the newly 
envisaged advanced education sector. ^ 

The Martin Committee wasjbxtremely vague in its description of the functions 
of^ ajid differences bet^^eSp^ the various tertiary streams, an aspect of the 
Report that received iimnedlate criticism. (8) In the views of some 
commentators these problems are incapable c^f resolution. (9) Prescriptions 
expounded in the Wark JReport include that advanced education should be 
diverse, should be primarily vocational, should be concerned with applied, 
courses and research rather than this^t centred around disciplines^ shoijld 
emphasise teaching over research, ana should develop a close association with 
Industry and other relevant organisations. (10) 

■ • ■ . ■ . / ' \ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

It has been claimed - that an underlying assumptioi^ of the advanced education 
sector was that i^ would piak up the "weaker brethren" and relieve univer- 
sities ot (the burden pf catering for the "lowiar level" of matriculant. (11) 
Studies o^the social pJA^s^ackgrotind and academic attainment on entry of 
university and advanced edu^fction students' suggest that the oft-quoted maxim 
*of "different but equal" wais not quite Ifche case. TStie advanced education 
sector has consistently had a higher proportion of less academically able 
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students, from lower socio-economic backgrounds, (12) . The lower academic 
abi'lity of advanced educatiott students -was a visible problem when tertiary 
fees were charged. Far fewer advanced education students than university, 
students held Commonwealtli scholarships, yet because of their poorer back- 
grounds their need fo^ schdlarshlpsVWas greater. (13) . , 
, . ■ • ■ ■ ■ • ' ■ " - ■ ^ 

Women were scarcely represented in the advanced education sector in the early 
years. ^ Their -absence was unnoticed by educational planners. The two Wark 
reports clearly envisage the typical CAE student and staff member as male. 
They emphasise coordination with industry, for both students and staff.' They 
express concern that staff salaries must be "at a level .which will attract 
men of quality and ^ive them a sense of career opportunity". The slight 
concern expressed in the Martin Report about women in tertiary education (dis-' 
cussed later in this paper) was' quitfc. forgotten in later considerations of 
women in advanced education. \ ' : . ^ * 

, \ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ^' ■" ' ■ ' ■ 

INSTITUTIONS AND FIELDS OF STUDY 

i ■ . ■ . , <• • 

I . ■ ' ■ ' ' 

the establishment ^of the advanced education sector, certain existing 
institutions were approved as "colleges of advanced education" aii5 financial 
aid extended ^to them on the same basis as to universitiesT*" provided they 
were teaching "to the standard of attainment at diploma but not at degree, 
level" . . Twenty-six institutions were recognised initially. These wef^ the 
institutes of techAoldgy and major technical colleges in each State and some 
snlall^ specialised colleges for art, agriculture, nursing, pharmacy, speech , 
therapy and occupational" therapy. In the race to line up for recognition 
and funding the Victorian institutes arid technical colleges were first off . 
tl)e mark, having already been grouped by the ' Victorian Government in the 
Victoria Institute of Colleges Act, 1965. In the first Wark Report of i966 
the VicXorian Cover nmer^ is listed as submitting proposals for advanced educ- 
ation status for 10 institutioria, seven of ^ich belonged to the newly formed . 
.Institute of Colleges. -In the second Wark Report of 1969 Victoria is listed"*^ 
with 19 recognised CAEs as against nine in N.S.W. , with a much larger pro- 
pulation. . The Victorian initiatives can be understood in terms of the power 
of its technological institutes and technical college, some of which -conferred 
degrees through association with the universities. The Victorian action 
ultimately helped make the technological institutes ^in all States the tall ^ • 
poppies of the advanced (education sector. These were, of course, male 
dominated^ colleges, running primarily mAle domlnatjed technical and business 
oriented- courses.^ ' ' ' " ■] .'■ ' . ■ ■ : 

In the early stages of the growth of the sector . the only real representation ■ 
b^T^^^les wa^ in art, liberal studies apd paramedical therapies,, and in 
isolated nursing and teaching courses, 'The paramedical field. was a large . 
field of study in the sector from the first, with between two-thirds and 
three-quarters female enrolment. With the exception of teacher education, 
it is today the l^rfeest ^rea of study in the CAEp. . " Nursing has' not generally 
been incorporated Into the advanced education sector. The Wark Committee / 
gaVe approval -to the incorporation of post diploma nursing courses withinlChe 
paramedical field of the^ advanced education sector, but was wary of making a 
commitment to diploma level, training- This was supposedly because of the 
size of the field (90,000 registered nurses in Australia) and the necessity 
for trainees to have access to appropriate hospitals for extensive ward duty. 
Even the modest p^posals for some incorporation of nursing within the • 
•advanced educatioif^seiitor, as recommended by ^ost Reports on nursing, including 
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\ ^ . \ • • ■ \ ^ : ... •• . ^, . . ; 

^ the 1980 Sax Report, have been shelved for the. time being. The inclu^ioiT^ 

of more: nursing courses'>in CAEs is still on the'agenda, in spite of long- ' 
standing opposition from the* A*M.A. * » . ' ■ r ' 

At first; it had been plannedr that diploma' anH not fjegre^ courses were to be . 
taught at; colleges of •a.dva^^d^-'e&H^ation;; , Institution's such as the Victorian 
College Q*>-Ph^rmacy saw thSt^th^ would lose ,s6me 6f their status, as they 

■ .had long, conferred degrees equivalent to university degrees. Pressur^ arising ; *- 

• from this fear led to the Federal Government appointmeht of the- Wiitshire . 
Coramittee'in July ;1968, which.^repof^ed.in Juhe 19.69. , The "GommJ^ttee presented ^ 

■ a new system ^or classifying: courses in the , advanced' education sector whijjc'h ^ 
included both diploma and degree courses.. It tobserved that a nui6ber of^ 
advanced ediication^ourses in afiplied sciences, engineering, architecture, • 
buildingi and business studies were ^thfip same length and level. as corresponding ' 
university, tourse^s. *A system for the accreditation of courses was iiicluded • 

V in the. ReportT- ..' Accreditation was, and still is, Van involved and complex ' . 
procedure with proppsals channelled through commi«:ees at S-tat^ ^nd then at • * 
Federal level.. The" technojegical arid commercia]^ourses mentioned above, 

. ihaay of which had! gained, degree status before tVf^ economic recession ^took hold,, 
had a faster--" and smoother voyage to' degree status, than* the l^ter. arrivals to • 

; " ..the . sectors ' . ' ■ ;■' ^ ■' " . ' ■ , ■'■ 

^. The power and influence of male dominated pro fessidnal.^nd' para-prof ess ional. .* 
.associations and. pro^fessional registratiori/boards , over the' lengtt\ and status^' 
. of ad vane exf Education courses was an impo'^tant factor influencing develop- 
ments in advanced education. It operated to enhance the' status of courses 
predominantly studied by men. The most nQtabli^ case was the Institutipn* of .... 
Engineers, which accredits piractisin^ engineers and has influenced the educ- - 

• atibn of engitieers\ • The Martin Report supported, the Institutiam of . 
Engineers- rule that a four year training course was necessary for engin«er^,. . y 

. . accelerating the growth of bachelor degree cpurses . in engineering in^. the' 
• advanced education sector. . The^lnstitutes o^f Physics, . Chemistry and * . 
Architects haye had a lesserj^though significant, )i>61e' in' 'influencing course 
development in CAEs. Professional .Asspcia^ohs in Cartography , JfUdiograph^,, * 

■ Surveying and Town Planniag^have*: also pressed for changes _to advanc&d educ- « 
at ion courses.. ^he tendency ' has 'beeii to upgrade* to the/highest level »in . . 

; each ^fieldi advantaging. profeS'si £ield& that were quick off the,_mark,. . ^ . 
' fi&owerful,. 'and h^d a . good ca%e for upgrading through links witTi universit;ies.^ 

- '■■ . ■ ■ " ■ ■ ' "'■ V ' ..: } V/v^.. ' - 

/.^Although originally the Martin* Report ha.d envisaged; a - tripartite structure to 

tertiary educati6h .with a Board- pf ' Teadher Education separate-'froA an 
^. Institute of Colleges, >^eacher education, became itic / ' 

advanced education Rector in. 1973.' " . In "W.ine with the f indings; of the British ■ \ * 
Rbbbins Report of 1963^ it was agreed that low and v^iable standar^sHn < • 
teac'her training redult^ from State education' departments. - funding the traiii- 
ing and employing its products. /The Martin Report h&d proposed somi? multi- 
.. purpQse rural colleges The States 

jSTLipported thVse plans., bfecausfe it meant that funding', i^^^ cease to be a 
.• State respbnsibility. The Second, Wark Report refers to/ proposals frqm three • 
'States "to include teacher training in CAEs. (14) ..Xt was clear that the* . ' ■* * 
... inclusion of teacher training under the advanced, education umbrella would mean 
that a CAE would be. made viable in a small centre that •coul4'^ riot otherwise 
provide for tertiary education. (15) . There were 'obvious, benefits for allj 
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and teacher education was officially and totally hauled under the advanced 
^education ufabrella in 1973, following the recommendations of the Senate 
^Standing Committee on Education, Science 'and the ArtSj which reported in June 
1972. However, since 1969 teacher education had become an increasing part of 
.the advanced education sector with the acceptance of teacher education in 
multi-disciplinary regional rural colleges,^ and at Hobart. 

Women's present equal representation in the a:dvaiiced education sector came 
about through the incorpo^ration of teachers' colleges. This move overnight 
doubled the number of CAE's (from 39 to 78) , added greatly to the number of 
students, radically changed the ratio of full" time to part time-student s;""and " 
equalised the sek ration. Teacher education^ thius became the largest *field of 
study in'the advanced^educatiori sector^ - The* dramatic "effect .of the inclusion 
of teacher education on the number and sex of students in CAEs can be seen 
from the following, table. The- effect of the rapid** decline in teacher training 
can also be seen. 

As well as entering . the advanced education raqe well after the starting gun, 
teacher education entered without such, watertight claims to upgrade its 
courses t^ degree status as the technological -courses. Different conditions 
applied to teacher education in each State and. teacher education,, coupled with 
a degree, was already carried out in the uniyersities. In. general, university 
trained teachers entered the workforce with a more advanced standing and a " 
different career structure from college trained students. A university degree 
was, in genetal, seen as essential to secondary teaching, except in the times ■ 
of critical teacher shortage when • "junior secondary courses" were spawned to 
get teachers into high sqhools fast. The teachers' colleg^Bs which became 
CAEs were largely devotedNo training primary teachers. Primary teaching 
courses had. been only recently lengthened from two to three years I The 



TABLE 1: Number^ of newly enrolling students, per; cierit of female students and 

per cent of Teacher Education students, ' 1971-81 - 

. 1971 1972 1974 1975 1976 1^7 1978 1979 1980 1981 

Total 17,408 20,078 44,659 58,165 55,845 61,264. 62,243 62,149 65,757 68,389 

%Femkle 25 27 ^5..4. ■ 46.6 47.2. 48.5 .'.49.6 ' 50.9 .50.^ 49.4 

%Teacher' / ... . / ' ' '.-■'^■'"^ ' '.i - : 

education 2.7 9.1 41.8 44.0 42.6 40.8 40.8 30.6- ; 26^.8 25.3 

students ^ . ' 



.Source: Australian Bureau of Statistics, Colleges. of Advanced Education , 
selected, years 197^-81. 
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Commonwealth Advisory Committee on Advanced Education (CACAE) gave consider- 
ation to longer courses for a small ntunber of specialised pre-service courses 
but proposals from some States that all three year pre-service courses be 
lengthened to four years were not accepted*! The bulk of teacher education 
courses continued as three year courses, and every proposal for degree status 
was rigorously scrutinised. (16) The National Enquiry liyto Teacher Education 
(the Auchmuty Report) of 1980, recommended that a four year preparatory course 
be set as a ta.rget to he achieved in the SQs, against widespread opinion that 
such action is not justified, largely for economic reasons. Degree courses 
in primary teaching were being introduced in N . S .W . only in 19 81 . — These 
courses are more narrowly vocational than similar degree courses in univer- 
sities and do not supplant diploma coursest. 



WOMEN IN HIGHER EDUCATION: THE MARTIN AND FOLLOWING REPORTS 



Women gain a cursory mention . in the 500 page Martin Report. In a three- 
quarter page review of the situation of women in.higher education it commented 
on women's low representation in university enrolments overall, and their 
extremely low representation in fields other than humanities. It claimed that 
there was a "wastage of talent** among women. It noted with pleasure the 4% 
rise in the proportion of jEemale students at universities between 1953 and 
1963, and marde a brief comment that th§ quality of science teaching in girls' 
schools might be so as to preclude some girls from a scientific or science 
related ^career. It also drew attention to the barriers preventing the full 
participation of married professional women in the workforce (without being 
specific about any of them) and noted that^ the situation was **not in the best 
' interests of the nation**. It made no attempt: to explain why there was' a poor 
representation of women at universities, nor why science teaching was poor at 
some girls' schools, nor why there had been an increased participation of 
women in universities in the last decade. In its projections for future 
university enrolments it estimated that by 1975 there would still be twice as 
many men as women aittending universities. 

Thus, while commenting on the **wastage of taient*^^among^ it — 

as inevitable and likely to continue. ifliile commenting that in some respects* 
Australian women were disadvantaged in comparison to ^jn|||dHk^seas counter- 
parts, and whi^e locating two likely areas of di^ajfagHBH^Lt offered no 
proposai^s for reiSedying them. Its general proposflHto^lncreased partici- 
pation in tertiary education were oriented t^oward aBK boys and girls who drop 
out of school early. The special disadvantaged situation of girls was not 
dealt with in its recommendations. In a report grounded in the belief that ^ 
education is a key factor in economic growth, it is surprising that the- clearly 
• demonstrated wastage of female talent was condoned. The Martin Report clearly 
assumed that women would not be contribiiting to economic expansion through 
gaining the technological education the Report promoted. 

The two Wark Reports of the Commission on Advanced Education (CAE, 1966) and 
the Commonwealth Advisory Committee on Advanced E4ucation (CACAE, 1969), , 
neglec'^ed the very modest start made by the Martin Report and scarcely mentioned 
women at^ all. The second Wark Report made brief mention of the retraining of 
oldei; women graduates for the resumption of professional careers. The » 
question of pilot courses for diploma nursing level was also' raised. But tha 
place of women in the advanced education sector was not subjected to ati informed 
analysis by policy makers in that area. ■ 



14 
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'She Schools Commissiorf/^s Girls, School and Society , published In 1975, a 
Ijijft^Jf^henslve analysis' of the educational Inequality of women, re-examined in 
depth Issues that the Martin Report had mentioned In passing ten years 
earlier/* It drew particular attention to the sexist ethos of school^ and the 
ways the curriculum preempted career choice for* many girls. » It was based on , 
concern about the social and economic implications for women of the "wastage", 
of female talent and of sexually divided workforce and training systems. By 
that time the .advanced education sector had reached its peak, with established 
patterns of male and female participation. Some of the dangers of these 
patterns were pointed to in Girls, Schools and Society , but these warnings were 
ignored.' . . • ■ r 



' THE WnJJAMS REPORT Am THE EFFE 

■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ' '. . .- ■ ■.' , , ' . " , ' ■ ■ * ' 

The Williams Committee into Education and Training deliberated in 1977-78, a 
time of economic recession. 1 Expansion of many Australian industries was no' 
longer expected. The_ task at hand was not to expand education and training 
but<4,to cut enrolments, and expenses. At the same time widespread concern and 
higher expectations for women in education and. the workforce could not be 
disregarded. The Williams Report, while commenting on differential enrolment 
rates of men »and women in universities and TAFE, had very little to say about 
women in CAEs. In addition, it failed to examine the In^llcatlons for women 
of focussing on TAFE at the expense of other (more expensive) post-school 
sectors. Its treatment of women was fragmented, cursory and Inadequate. 

Ther Report's proposals for the strengthening of one large CAE in each State is 
evidences f the powerful position of the technological institutes, which 
enterad_the advanced education sector early. These Institutes bound them- 
selves together separaLtely from other CAEs under the Directors of Central 
Institutes of Technology (DOCIT),.... In its submission to the Williams 
Committee, the DOCIT group claimed that" these colleges-should-^-be— recogni-sed-~as~ 
"senior*^ institutions on the^asls of criteria they themselves advanced. It 
claimed that certain colleges- shoSTd have a spe cial direct relat lonshlp_wlth_„: 
Federal authorities, similar to that of universities, and that they should be 
/ separate froiii other CAEs. Men make up the bulk of the students in DOCIT . 
colleges. (17) The Williams Repor't's discussion of rationalisation of the 
advanced. education sector has led to proposals that 30 CAEs be amalgamated, 
most of them institutions in which teacher training predominates and female 
enrolments "^a re high. . 

The era of expansion of teacher education is now over. The incorporation of. 
teacher educaf ion into advanced education added only one member to the CACAE 
to speak on .behalf of the area. Little resistance to. government policy has 
been exerted from this direction. A non-growth directive for teacher educ- 
ation was Includied in the May 1976 guidelines to. the CAEs; for the 1977-79 
Report. , -Enrolment in teacher education, especially in primary courses, is 
now declining and is well below the 1977 level. * 
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' ' ■ ' ^ 

* ' ■ • • . ^ ' '. ; 

TABLE 2: Number of students cdinneii^lng degree and diploma fzseacher education ■ 
. and paramedical studies courses at college^ of advanced education 
In Australia, 1974. to \1981 

: I, 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 

■' ■ • • ' . 

education 16,578 21,174 18,699 19,019 15.312* 15,24T) 14,147 14,624 

Para- ' ' " ' . , - ' * * . * ' . 

medical .1,207 1,545 2,294. 2,743 2,768 2,888 2,784 2,286 " 

-studies ■ '• ■ : -.'.--^ ■■ ' ■■ 

* Sep Note to Table 3 - ' ?^ 

Sourcfe: Australian Bureau of Statistics, Colleges of Advanced Education * 

TeacHer training Is drawing Its female entrants Increasingly from middle class 
backgrounds. It Is no lonjger a'me^ns of working, class upward, mobility Into a . 
.middle class occupation, especially .for w5men. The Correy Report of. 1980 
(18)' revealed, that In New South Walai. female teacher trainees were five times 
^more likely than male teacher tralnreS.^d come from professional/managerial 
backgrounds. ; ' „ . 

Teaching has been particularly affected i)y the elimination of Teacher Education 
Scholarships at the S,tate level. While the .effects of ' the abolition of 
Teacher Education Scholarships are not bid"lhg officially monitored, research 
done within CAEs Indicates that low Income and rural female students have been 
.-particularly affected. (19) The latter are students who have little prospect 
of obtaining other tertiary or job training, and their job prospects in the 
present era are bleak. 

It is clear that female students and female areas of study in CAEs have always 
had secondary status. They have been largely overlooked in government 
reports on the sector and they have not had professional organisations strong 
enough to make their Interests heard and taken into account. Male dominated 
in?jtitutlons and professional organisations, on the other hand, have been 
poiitlcally active and comparatively successful in pursuing their. Interests. . 



TRENDS IN TRAINING, EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT OF GRADUATES 



Over the last decade in CAEs female areas of study have become more strongly 
feminised; at the other end of the spectrum, the male basticrn of -Engineering 
and Technology has expesi^iiced little incursion of female students. Other 
areas of study, for example. Applied Sciences and Commerce and Business 
Studiesf, have experienced . the gradual incursion of women students, partly as 
a result of the bleak prospects available to teacher trainees. 



But the picture of enrolments in CAEs is complicated by the distinction 
between degree and diploma levels of. study. VHiilst the proportion of women 
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is increasing in diploma courses , the proportion of men is increasing in the - 
-more prestigious degree courses, as is shown in Table 3. About three 
quarters of the students in CAEs are enrolled in either bachelor degree or 
.diploma couixses, which together contain almost all the students entering 
•.tertiary training for the first time, . The proportion of bachelor degree ^ 
students has^ increased from^27% of nfew enroll ees in 1974 to 49% in 1980, . Tfie 
proportion of diploma level "students declined jfrom- 52% fn 1974 to 26% in 1980. 
Women have always dominated diploma level courses,* and this trend has ■ ' 

increased,. In 1974 women were 57% of diploma level enrollees. In 1980 they 
were 70%, Women have also moved into degree level courses and in 1980 we're 
43% of new enrollees, predominantly in female fields of study./ Some pene- % 
tration of women into male doniinated 'fields has occurred, but -mainly at the • 
diploma level. Male dominated fields have more easily upgraded to bachelor 
degree level^ so that in 1980 only 8% of students in the five^ major male 
fields were studying at; the diploma le^vel. The proportion of students study- 
ing at the diploma level in the five mi^j or female dominated fields was ! 4 8%. 
For teacher education the proportion studying at diploma level was 65^ 

The incrreasing participation fates of women in CAEs and the incursions they 
have made into some male dominated fields of study at 'the diploma level in- . 
particular tell us little about women's job prospects. Berg (20) assumed 
that emj^loyers would norpially choose the job candidate with the. most years of ^ 
education. He was arguing against those economists, such as Becker in the 
human capital school (21),, who claimed that employers would '^dnly employ the 
person who had the appropriate type of qualification for the jpb. From the 
latter perspective "the overqualified" would not, supposedly, be employed in 
menial jobs. But the question of whether the most highly qualified or the 
most appropriately qualified gets the. job' is complicated by the potential 
employee's sex". In contradiction of Berg, for example,' studies of the Hunter 
Valley" show that the male ex-student is more likely to find a job than the 
' female ex-student who has undergone many more years of Education, (22) On the 
other hand,- CAE graduates are, as a group, harder hit b^«fffemployment than 
university graduates. This, particularly in view of the- argument that CAEs 
are "more practically oriented", undermines the human capital perspective 
claii? that employers will^ not select the "over qualified". A stud^ of the 
di]Eferences in unemployment between male and female CAE graduates casts 
further light on the debate about the relationship between education and work- 
force participation. Such studies have caused some policy makers to argue ' 
that women's high unemployment rate generally can be explained by their 
participation in the wrong areas of study, rather than by lack of educational 
qualifications. This argument also needs qualification. Table 4 shows the 
destinations of male and female university and CAE graduates., 



TABLE 3; 



Number of students and percentage of female students commencing degree and diploma co^xri 
field of study, selected years, 1974-81. " * " j 



ses In CAEs, by 



1974 



1976 



1978 



1980 



1981 



• I •' ' ' • , ' 


No. ■ 


%F 


No. 


%F 


No. 


%F 


V No, . 


%F 


No. 


%F 


BACHELOR DEGREE COURSE 














' ■■ . i 








■ •■ 
Agriculture 




o c 

25 




11 


IOC 

125 


21 


131 


21 


■■' , ■ . ' ' ■ 
204 


24 




2 064 


21 


3^150 


21 


3 256 


,28 


3,T83 


35 


3 770 


36 


Art and Desl^' ' ' ^ 


' 57 


60 


' 164 


47 


1^526 


* 52 


1,718 


57 


^ 1,962 


58 , . 


Building, Surveying^ Architecture 


560' 


5 


669 


10 


;,024 


8 


1,052 


23 


1,239 


23 


Commerce and Business Studies : 


4,594 


16 


6,674 


18 


8,850 


24 . 


9,283 


2^ 


9,209 


31 


Engineering and Technology ' . 


2 , 205 


1 


2,566 


2 


2,289 


2 


2,854 


2 


3,211 


3 


Liberals^ Studies 


V 1,706 


55 ; 


2,482 


60 


4,955 


61 


5,080 


6^5. 


5,957 


64 


Music C -I 




77 


81 


64 


259 


63 


. . 318 


53 


398 


56 


Faramedlcal ? ' r . 


764 


d7 


1 j490; 




1,758 


75 


' 1 , 70i;^ 


73 


1*842 


74 


Teacher Education 


874 


6b 


2,355 , 


60 


3,254 


63 
• 


5,045 


68 


5,496 


65 




13,002 


26 


. 19,694 


'.31 


.27,396 


39 


30,965 


43 


33,288 


44 


DIPLOMA COURSES ' , 














ft 






Agriculture 


323, 




• 264' 


18 


i 236 


21 


165 


30 


84 


21 






1Q 


■ 181 








HH X 




Asi 


H J 


Art and Design . ' > 


1,899 


56 


2,077 


55 


1,648 


55 


1,387 


62 


993 


60 


Building, Surveying, Architecture 


489 


19 


597 


20 


319 


29 


. -30? 


25 


"190 


.21 


Commerce and Business Studies '^ 


2,773 


la 


Y 1,789 


26 


1,292 


54 


. 527 


59 


441 


,69 


Engineering and Technology ; . *, 


959 


2 


; 549 


2 


248 


0 


96, 


b 


78 


1 


Liberal Studies 


1,650 


53 - 


^ 1,220 


62 


1,324 


60 


1,042 


60 - 


808 


62 


Music . 


279 


63 


- 26X) 


62 


225- 


60- 


192 


65 


99 


66 


Paramedical - ^ 


443 


83 


804 


68 


1,0 la 


76 


^ 1,083 


78 


1,329 


76 


Teacher Education 


15,704 


% 


16,344 


72 


12,058 


79 


9,102 


74 


9,128 


67 




24,930 


58 


'24,085 


63 


18,880 


7b 


14,337 


69 


13,601 


65 



Note: 



Sou 



A revised classification In 1978 resulted In the classification In other fields of study of courses that In 
I>,revious years were allocated to teacher education. . For example. Bachelor of Education - Mathematics, and 
"Graduate Diploma In Teacher Llbrarlanshlp are now Included In Applied Sciences and Liberal Studies respect- 
ively. This re-classlflcatlon accounts for apparent Increases In female enrolment In certain fields from 

197^81. 18 



ERJC 



1978 on.' 

O usti^allan Bureau of Statlsti 



Colleges of Advanced Education 
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TABLE 4: 



University and CAE graduates unemployed on April 1 of the. year 
following graduation, by sex, 1974-81 



SEEKING EMPLOYMENT 



UNAVAILABLE FOR EMPLOYMENT 



GRADUATE 
OF 


University 
graduates 


CAE. 
graduates 


-University 
graduates 


; CAE 
graduates 




%' M . 


^% F. 


% M 


% F 


% M ■ 


. % F 


% M 


% F 


•1974 


5.4 


4.^ 


11.0 


4.4 


^1.6 


>5.8 


. 2.0 


3.7 


1975 


7.6 . 


5.3 


7.5 


.6.7 


2.0 


5.9 


1.8 


fe.6 


1SI76 r 


7.4 


7.3'. 


6.2 


6.8 


: 3-1 * 


.6.9 




5.5 


1977 


" 8.3 


9.8 . 


7,8 


10.5 


2.8 


6.6 


2il 


7.0 


1978 


7.9 


1Q.6 


9.8 


15.0 


2.4 


7.3 


-2.3 


8.2 


1979 


,6.8 


9.6 V 


12.1 


21.8 


2.7 


7.0 ; 


1.7 


7.5 


1980 


'6.9^ 


11.2 


9.9: 


22.2 


2.6 


8.1 


2.1, 


9.7 


1981 • 


7.5 


U.4 V 


• :10,5 


2172 


4.0 


9.7 


3.5 


11.9 



Source: Destinations of University and College Graduates , Graduate 
Careers "Council of Australia, 1975-81. 

1981 data supplied privately by. the Graduate Careers Council, 
as the official publications no longer include these details. . 

■ ■■ • • . '. " ■ - , . ^' V V ■ 

Over the period there was a steady increase in unemployment for all graduates, 
^except male CAE graduate's, whose high init-|^1 unemployment rate can be 
linked to the sudden decline within engineering and building industries. 
Overall, women had higher Unemployment rates thaii men, and female CAE 
graduates had the highest unel^loyment rates of all graduates, with about- 30% 
of thenHK>t making a successful transition from education to the workforce 
over ^^e lfi^t^hree years. To avoid unemployment, women seem increasingly to 
have placefl themsBlves in the "unavailable for employment" category. .The' 
pattern of unemployment seems to be linked mora closely to sex than to the 
/type Of higher education institution attendedJ^ *; ' 

, The fields fJf stu^y in which female 'CAE graduates had the highest unemployment; 
/.ieyels in 1973 were humanities, social work, education, earth sciences, 
%§ppiied sciences, education and fine arts.* .In these fields tint^nployment 
';;ieyels wete higher for the women than for the men, sometimes' over -16% higher,* 
^ 'suggesting discrimination in --favour of men at the point of entry to jobs. 

S'indilar though less- severe trends have been fotind among femal^ university 

gjracluates. . (12) . ' ' - 

. The pat«pi^ pf unemployment is also related to the "fields of work that* males 

and fem^iiBs hay^ available to- theA^ with male 'CAE graduates being more likely 
. to obtain: Qjnployment in the private sector, as the following table shows. 
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TABLE 5: Destination 6f University arid CAE Graduates, by Sex; 1974-81' 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 



Govt < Private 
GRADUATE service industry 
OF (otrfer - commerce 

than non-gpvt 

teaching) 



Govt 

than 
teaching) 



CAE ^GRADUATES 

Private 
industry 
commerce 
no n- govt 



^ / Teaching 





% M 




% M 


% F 


% M 


% F 


% M 


% F 


% M 


% F 


% M 


% F 


1974 


23' 




20 


J 


.13 


17 


30 


28 


35 


M4 


11 ? 


35 


























1975 


19 


12 


20 . 


9 


12 


17 


29 


22 ^ 


40 


16 


12 


36 


1976 


20 


14 


23 


^ 9 


16 


37 


27 


19 . 


40 


^1^ 


16 


37 


1977 


20. 


16 


24 


11 


. 9 


11 


23 


13 


33. 


7 




52 


1978 


20 


15. 


25 


23 


9 


13^ 


20 


11 


30 y 


\ 8. 

a 


28 


50 


1979 


20 




27 


13 


8 


12 ~ 


21 


14 . 


33 


' 11 


22 


37 


1980 


2.1 


> 18 


29 


14* 


8 


11 


22 


14 


35 


11 


22- 


34 


1981 


21 


17 


29 


■ 15 


7 


11 


21 


12 


35 


11 


, 22 


. 36 



Source: Destinations of University and College Graduates, Graduate. ' 
^ Careers Council of Australia, 1975-81. 

NOTE: , A^. universities are included in the study each year.* The nuinfier 
of CAEs inicluded each year is* as follows: 1974,24; 19^r23; 
A r 1976,27; 1977,59; 1978,^3; 1979,64. The GCCA claimed that the 
; samples of CAEs* in the early years were "fairly representative of 
the overall graduate population" but there does, appear to be an 
unjier-representation of colleges with large numbers of teacher 
education students. 
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The most marked and worrying trends for femaLe CAE graduates is their . * 
dependence oh employment in teaching and the paramedical field. In 1974,- 
employment in these fields accounted for 60% of female CAE graduate employ- 
ment, and in 1979 it accounted, for nearly 71%.- Of interest; too, is the 
type of worjk done by female college^ graduates who apparently do not. obtain 
employment in their- field of training. Among such students there appears to 
be a isteady drift (of -about 690 in 1980) towards clerical and secretarial 
work. Such a driftTlnust act to some extent to push lesser qualified women 
out of the labour marieet as. more and better qualified women compete for a 
dwindling supply of jobs in this area profoundly affected ^by technological. • 
(?^ange and government cutbacks'. ■ 

■ ' ' ■ ' ■ . ■ ■ .( ■ ■ ■/ ■ ■ ■ ■■ • 

' This^xamination of female college graduate destinations was. carried out 
^. biefore the effects of the latest severe cutbacks in N.S.Wi State Government 
expenditure and freezes on new appointments had begun to ©ake their mark on 
published statistics. The real picture now is likely to be grimmer for 
women than this paper was able to deiponstrate. On prese.nt evidence^ wpmen 
CAE graduates have much bleaker employment prospects than their male counter- 
,parts. ^pquipped for areas of work suffering from funding cutbacks, many of 
them can look forward, only to part-time work or jobs below their level of 
training.. (-24) Those who have managed to enter male dominated courses face 
competition from, male graduates in related areas and probable discrimination 
based on sex at the level of entry to the worvk place. 



CONCLUSION V > 



In this stydy of advanced education'.we have sho^yi that the relationship ^ 
between education and work is an intensely political matter, and the greater 
power of. male groups in pressing their interests has been one of the forces 
explaining the current situation of women in the institutions of higher 
education and- in the labour markets 

* ■ * ' ■ ■ ■ . ' ' , ' '• • ' 

The statistics reveal that^, the enrolments, of female school leavers in 'advanced 
education have been^ disproportionally reduced with the ehtrenchment of the ' 
economic recession and with the abolition of the teacher education scholar- 
ship. They reveal disturbingly high and rising' unemployment rates amopg new 
female advanced education graduates. They suggest too that employers ^tend to 
prefer graduates with more prestigipus training, from universities rather 
than CAEs^. and that they tend to prefer male rather thaii female graduates in 
both male and female dominated work areas. ^ These .findttngs have important; 
policy implications, for the post school education 'anp employment of w:omen, 
suggesting that attempts to change 'girls* occupatipriat preferences should nat 
be the only thrust of policies to combat female youth unemployment.* Equally 
or more important are poiicies aimed at increasing overall government expend- 
iture, creating- jobs and upgrading social welfare. Government supervision 
and control of employers' hiring practices in order to reduce discrimination 
is ^also necessary. * 

At^present the scope of goyemmeiit economic and educational deliberations does 
not augur well for women. The Economic Summit was . dominated Ty^he interests 
of the ailing but powerful manufacturing industry whigh employs 18% of the ^ 
Australian workforce and which holds very limited prospects for women. No' 
was. shown in the productive capacity of theVservice and government' 
sectol^ where .many people (and the majority of women). are;employed. The 
current debates about low school and post , school education participation rates 
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h^ve focussed on TAFE as the post school institution to open its gates and fit 
its courses to the rising tide of young unemployed and underemployed. .Con- \ 

■ veniently swept asiH'e is the plight of all those young pebpld who would -once 
have been expected to proceed from school to university or CAE trainings and 
who now face lower level training in TAFp. Of all three^^ post school sectors, 

/ TAF£ is the most sexually segmented with women grossly under-represented, in . 
almost all its important vocational areas with the except ioii: of almost total. 

"female doma4.ns such as secretarial studies and hairdressin&T'' The decline of. 
the manufac^turing. sector has meant a decline in' apprenticeslii'p opportunities. 
Under these circumstances, getting women into apprenticeships:.should be one 

^ Jhrust of polic^r, but it "should not be the only one. .\ " »- 

■ ■ ■ ■ . •' ' ■ ' •' ' ^\ ' ■ ' . ' • -X 

Whilst certain qualifications have become essential prerequisites. for specific- 
types' of work, employers in different areas of .the labour market differ in V 
their selection criteria. . Some may prefer the' university.', graduate, with sex • 

. or , field of study, of the candidate being of lesser importance j suggesting 
that women are well-advised ©o aim at university •rather than CAE or -TAFE • • ^ 
courses. Others may select primarily according to the candidate's field of 
. 'Study, at^4 it is this group at whicly policies encouragJ.ng. girls into ' currently 
male dominated courses appear to be aimed. Other employers freely exercise 
a. preference for the''*male candidate. Because a degree may prove a valuable 
qualification in the labour market, the teacher education jgraduate may find a 
job 'in the welfare sector or in administration,' and is'^erhaps better off 
with a teaching qualification than with. a trade or secretarial certificate 

' from TAFE.. • . ... - . ' 

..Some policy makers are veering toward a harrow manpower 'planning approach in . 
order to deal with: enforced belt tightening in post, school education. It is 
instructive to remember thiat manpower plianning. has riot 'worked particularly 
wel]j in the past . During the post-war -economic boom many male teacher 
trainees used a teaching/qualification as. a stepping stone to a more lucrative 
job in priVate industry 1(25), and there ware teacher 'shortages • , To deny 
young people a universityyor CAE p^'ace today to study the course of their 
choice* may cut them off from the chance of employment in areas where employers 
choose the candidate with th^highest level of qualifi5:at ion. Necessary 
attempts.^to aid wpmen to enter male dominatedv areas :QfV.trainirig in all post 
school sectors should .not prevent us from trying to -defend and extend more 
traditional options, especially as thes^e may bei just, as useful to them in the 
long run. ^ * ^ ' . ■ 

It should also be stressed . that many "female" occupations provide essential, 
^ervices to the whole community, and that women*3 equal participation with 
men in any work area is totally dependent o» these s6nd.ces being maintained, 
strengthened and* extended. The organisatipa of these work areas 'into ... 
articulate and powerful .lobbies, demanding: better recognition,, expansion and 
adequate pay,. is the current 'challenge facing women wlio work in them and i 
womien who b'enefit from /their existence. 



The post school education area, needs. -to be subjected to more searching 
analysis. Old^concerns- for equality of opportunity in education should be 
resurrected and translated frdm the policy level into practical, courses of 
action which include goals and targets' for the participation of various .. 
groups. Tertiary education should be expanded and access to all areas of it 
should receive priority consideration. Tertiary quotas should be relaxed 
o A removed and student allowances should be lifted so that students are not 
forced to live below the poverty lilaa. ' 
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Employers should be forced to implement fa;Lrer arid more open selection pro- -, 
. cedures.. The enactment of Federal Anti-Discriminatipn legislation with 
provisions for Equal Employment Opportunity, in all areas pf. employment, . 
commencing with those receiving any form of government subsidy or tax benefit 
would cohstitute an important start. , - 
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Mature Age Study: 
Was It Wbrth The Effort? 

Rod McDonald, Susan Knightsr^ Burnice Eveeai, 
Anne Quilty, Dianne Sansom 



ABSTRACT ^ 

There have been many studies documenting the upsurge in the number of mature age 
students in imiversities and collego^, and demonstrating their academic success. * ' 
It has also been recorded that in retuming to study, adults make sacrilices in 
finances, time, personal relationships and possibly interruption to a career. This 
paper reports a study which was designed to discover whether, in the view .61 mature 
age graduate^TTB^enefits of a degree compensated for the sacrifices. The study 
involved 266 wch graduates. Of those. whaie decision to enrol was motivated by 
personal reasons, 90% felt that they had achieved their objectives. Of .tiiQse who 
entered university for career-related reasons, 70% said that their degree had helped 
them in their work. Even though some who had resigned jobs in order to study foxmd 
themselves imemployed for a period upon graduation, many still felt thkt they had^ 
benefited personally. But the degree of satisfaction is even higher than, these figures 
would suggest. For a nimiber of graduates, their motivation changed fr^ ; 
/ fessentially job related to involving ]&ersonal growth. By the end of their studies, the . 
satisfaction of having successfully completed a university course came to be valued ! 
more than the career advancement that might follow. . 



Rod McDonald is director of Murdoch University's EducaUonal Services a . 
Teaching Resources Unit, y/hich'has been involved in research on matme age 
students for several years. Suscm Knights (presently a consultant; 6n adult education 
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Murdoch University. V " I j-^ ;. 
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The Influx of large- numbers of mature ,age studf^nts . Is a well documented 

phenomenon of Australian higher education in the > 1970s (Hore and West, 1980; . 

McDonald, and Knights, 1979; W^st and; Hor'e, 1978) • Encoui?aged ty the 

relaxati^on o^' rigid school-roriented entry requirements, increasing 

aVailability^of places, and - in the case of many women - by the growing. . ^. 

acceptability of seeking personal fulfilment ,^eyond the. confine^ of, ^home and' 

family, the percentage of mat;ure stuSehts.^'^a^ risen steadily, jln one of the 

newest institutions, Murdoch University 'in Perth, mature entrants forjped a ' 

majority of the student population fot -several years.. A study vcarried out at . 

Murdoch in .1977 showed that undergraduates over 23 years of age were generally 

coping very well "»with universtity lif^ ari fcfelC ^ that they Vere at no ' 

disadvantage because of their age (McDpriaS^ and Knigh t s , 1982). Hbweste^ it 

was clear that for nearly all. the students their decision to undertake a ^ 

university degree involved some personal sacrifice^ in terms of incqmie, family 

life, leisure time or job securityC These sacrifices were seen to be « 

necessary and worthwhile in the cause of personal fulfilment and expecte<i ' 

career £idvancement . . ^ In order to ass^te how far the - refiults of gainitig a . ■■ 

degree matched up to these students' initial hopes and^expectations^ a survey 

of mature age graduates was undertaken in^l980. Since a majority of- those 

interviewed in the first study had indicated career motivati.ons. as their major 

reason , for entering university, . special attention *was paid to patterns of 

employment before, during , and after gradiiatlpn. . ;^ 



CONDUCT OF STUDY \ 

" ^-^^^ 

The study 'begat\ with a series of informal interviews with ten mature age ' . ' 
Murdoch gra^uat^s, after which a questionnaire was. designed and posted 'but to 
the 266 mature age students who had graduated ^rom the university- in the three 
years it- had been granting degrees. Since the emphasis was on employment 
experience af ter graduation, those who had, stayed .on *for^ further studies at . . 
.Murdoch were excluded. However, . graduates who had- taken up full-rtime study at: 
other institutions were included as they could not be^ identified in advance • 
With the assistance of one follow-up letter, replies were received from. 194 .7 
students ^a respphse rate of 73%'. In order to put their employment 
experience into context , graduates were asked for detd^ls of their j employment 
.before, during and a^ter their time at Murdoch. ^ They were also asked -about 
their motives for becoming mature age students and about how much they felt' 
their Murdoch .quali^ficatlpn had contributed to. their gaining employment or. 
assisted them in their careers. Finally they were invited to comment on the 
extent to whicH they felt that their original objectives (both personal and ; 
career-orfented) had been„ achieved. , * 

The age range of the respondents. is .showa in Figure 1. At^ the time of the 
survey, 16% had been away from university for three years, 37% for two; years 
and 46% for one year. Mature age graduates from Murdoch University's first 
three years had; a variety of 'academic^ Vatek^rbui^ds.j In contrast to the popular, 
impression of mature age entry providing a "second chance** for adults, only. 
15% had entered without formal matriculation, and 68% had previous experience 
of tertiary education. A majority 6f • the graduates had enrolled at Murdoch 
less than 5 years after their previous studies, 163! had been away for between 
6 and 10 .years and two' had not attempted any formal study for oyer .4'G years.' 
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RESULTS 



MoHvatioh. 



The graliuates* Answers t^\^ abbut their reasoti8~for studying for a ^ 

degree and the pi^ogranane they chose to follbw indicated the importance of 
; einployinerit-r elated considerations. Seventy-two percent gave their reasons as 

primarily •carieer rela^^ improve existing qualificaticins- or 

T ^*to qualify for a new job or career-. Seventeen percent enrolled for realBons 
; of ,a- personal nature not. related to career**, and lOZ said their motivation, 
was a balance of the two; ^ These results arei similar to those obtained in an 
earlier study of mature lage students . at yarl^ous stages, of their hind dtgraduate 
J carers (Knights and. McDonald M6re* men than Women (80Z versus 60Z) 

. gaiv^ career: relat^ reasons,* a very 8imp.a^ figure to that obtaitted In a 
^•f^cj?nt;8tiidy by 0)^^ti University (Swift 1982). Twenty-one percent of women 
(ds^ opposed ;^q13Z . of men) enrp "of a personal nature not 

related td Career".. ' Although the^^^^ to take a degree course was ' 

strongly careerr^orlerit^ by ' 

personal interiest rather thWn^ckV^ Only 30Z of responiJfents 

indicated that both thei^T>etiini^ to^ s of study . 

dictated by career cdniiaeratiopis/ th©: same'Hpercentage chose to enrol for 
career purposes, but, chb^e their .pr^ the grounds of personal interest, 

16Z gave *'pers6n§l xe^spxi^ both for enrolmiBrit , and choice of 

programme and lit w^;ce ^equally.^ i^^ in their 

choice of programme'.^- : ^^^^^ ^ . . 



^ The respohderkt s" wer^i /aslcifidy.'to"^^^^^ thielr employment status , ' f ull-t ime , 

■par t^ti'nie, e(td. , ' i)e;fbre :eniroillng kt l^urdoch, during their course and after 
graduation. The ^^s^ had been in full-time paid - 

employment before ehrolme^^ in Figure 2. Among this group, thcl 

4)yeyiouffl^. fully ieimplg^ed ^ ' fi^?F® * was ^ slight increase in unemployment • On 
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BEFORE ENROLLING 



AFTER GRADUATION 



Students In full-time 
paid employment before 
enrolling . 

N » 138 



82X. 



61 



6X 



41 



Students in full-time p4id 
employment lafter graduation 



Employed on part-time basis while 
seeking full-time employment 



Full-time study 



Travelling, retired etc. 



Unenployed 



Figure 2: Employment situation of mature age graduates 



EKLC 



the other hand, a number of students who had been studying full-time before 
enrolling or who had been fully occupied with domestic responsibilities had 
secured ^ul It time work. The proportion of graduates who find employment In 
any year] will be Influenced by a number of local and temporal factors. 
However, tit Is worth noting that this relatively positive result was achlev^ed 
by mature age graduated In a period of record, unemployment and at a time when 
the university had yet to firmly es-tabllsh Itself In the local cpmrnurilty. 

Ten of the respondents had been granted leave of absence In order to study at 
Murdoch, and a further 19 were granted regular time off to study part-time, " 
with the result that these students remained •'employed**. The attitude of ' 
employers was reported to be either helpful or neutral In the vast majority of 
cases. Thirty percent of the respondents had resigned In order to study at 
Murdoch, and since this represents a high level o)E commitment their subsequent 
employment Is of particular Interest. Of the. 59 who resigned jobs Ipi order to 
study, 13 have not returned to full-time employment but the remaining 46 have 
- g ener al ly moved "upwjard ^~on- the - employment- ladi der ; ^^h^. Teethe number employ ed~ 
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as teachers or lecturers remalne^ steady, there was an Increase in the number 
employed in- the professions and the arts and a decrease in the number holding 
jobs not requiring tertiary qualifications. Although employment , pat terns 
varied a little between men and women, the same proportion of both sexes 
improved their employment status. • 



Finding Work as a Mature Age Graduate 

Those graduates who either returned to their previous positions or had 
continued in that position throughout their course obviously experienced no 
problems in regard to employment. When asked whether gaining a degree had 
helped them in their work, 70Z of them said "yes", and 68Z said it had 
improved their chances of promotion; Of the 74 relevant cases 62 gave at 
least bne positive answer regarding the effect of the. degree on their work 
situation and 12 made no positive response. Those graduates who, sought and 
. gained new jobs at the end of their course (just under half of the total) were 
asked whether their degree had assisted them in gaining their new jobs 
Seventy-six percent said that it ha^ helped them, 58Z that It wAs necessary • 
for their new job and 68% that it was appropriate for their present duties. 
Forty-seven percent answered "yes" to all three of these questions whereas 18% 
answered "no" to all three. 

Although it had, been suggested that their age would put mature gradudtes at a 
^disadvantage in a shrinking employment market (Smith, 1979), only twelve of- ' 
the 90 respondents who had sought a new job after graduation considered that 
their age had be6n a disadvantage. These were by no means the oldest students , 
in the group: 11, of them wefe qnder 40. Nine of the twelve had previously 
"worked in unskilled or semi-skilled areas before entering university. 

In the same way that man>^studentfif feel that their age gii^s them definite 
advantages as Students (McDonald and Knights, 1982), many graduates . felt that 
their age gave them an advantage when seeking employment; as one graduate 
said: "...maturity coupled with >^xperience increases credibility in the 
market place." A total of 36 respaftdents believed that their age had been an 
advantage in^b seeking. Howiever, one graduate's comment points out the 
danger of generalising on this question: '"It differs for different jobs -my . 
present job I got because of my age - others I missed because of my age." For 
another it was not so much the question of age but the arbitrary nature of 
employers' age* specif icatlons which caused problems: "Employers wanted 'up to 
25' or: 'over 35'.- There i; was at 28 with no on4 wanting to employ me on an 
age basis - too ^old for some, too young for others." ^ 

fi ■ ■ ■ _ ' 

Changes of Career Intentions / ► 

When asked whether they had changed their career, intentions during the course \^ 
of their studies, approximately 30% stated that they had and 70% that they had 

noti Those who commented on their reasons for change fell into three roughly 

■equal groups: those whose interests were drawn to another field during the 
course of their studies, those who found themselves unsui ted to their chosen 
field, and those-who felt they were better suiteg^ to another. Pnly 2 of the 
respondents said that they had changed their course because of /d«ticipated 
difficulties in obtaining employment. 
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Was It Worth It? 

Graduates were asked whether they considered their original objectives had 
been achieved. Seventy-two percent said 'yes* , 9% 'partly* and 12Z 'no*. (7^ 
did not consider that the question applied to them.) There was no significant 
difference between men and women. Of those who gave reasons for their answer 
most of the satisfied graduates said that the degree had either already helped 
them in their career or would do so in future. Another group indicated that 
they had met their own objectivfes by the attainment of desired academic goals, 
from the basic "I wanted a university degree and now I've got one*! to those 
who are now pursuing new or expanded academic objectives encouraged by their 
success at Murdoch University. However, tlTere was a small number of 
disappointed graduates - some bitterly so. "Six percent indicated that their 
career objectives had not (or not yet) been achieved. Some of these indicated^ 
that the course they completed did. not" provide the necessary basis for their 
desired career direction, but they did not indicate whether they had been 
badly advised or had not sought sufficient information before enrolling. ^ > 
Others completed degrees only to find that the professional requirements they 
were studying to fulfil had changed by the time they graduated. This operated 
in two ways - either the degree waa insufficient. (as in th& case of one 
graduate yho then had to enrol for*a higher degree) or superfluous (as in the 
case of a student who earned her degree under conditions of extreme personal 
hardship only to find that it' was no longer a pre-requisite for ttje course in 
social work in which she wished to enrol) . 

' * ■ ■ 

With regard to the achievement of personal objectives, there were few % 
complaints. A number of respondents indicated personal satisfaction from 
completing a degree, or TErom simply gaining knowledge or being able to . 
complete the course. "My original objective was to see what a. university was 
like, if I could cut the mustard or not. I could, so the objective was 
achieved." Another graduate confined to a wheelchair considers the degree noy 
wins her more respect from people, particularly those who* did not know her 
ibefore her accident. Yet another said that she considered her objectives to. 
have been achieved: "Because I am now doing what I yent through blood, sweat 
and tears to do. It's still blood, sweat and te^rs, but it's what I 
wanted." As well as the positive effects which they had anticipated, or at 
least hoped 'for, many respondents reported other changes in themselves as a 
result of gaining their degrees. The most commonly quoted was an increase in 
self confidence. As one graduate put it: "I feel more comfortable with the 
world - less overshadowed." In many cases this was a confidence that applied 
to the work situation, helping them to feel better equipped to do their jobs 
or less .intimidated by more highly qualified colleagues - as one respondent 
said: "My knowledge and 'jargon are up to date." Another effect reported 
frequently was an intellectual growth, becoming more critically aware of their 
surroundings. As one respondent, a medical practitioner who completed a 
higher degree for pleasure and academic discipline, replied^ . **It has 
increased, my critical faculties, it improved my self image, and it made me a 
bit of a pompous bore." Another commented: '*I feel that I'm much more 
cynical, especially regarding so-called authorities, experts and academics. 
This cynicism has either led to or come from a growing self-confidence.** Many 
others also felt they now had a real contribution to make in discussions where 
they would previously have deferred to "experts". Others "commen ted on a 
broadened view of life, a wider, more enquiring mind and the "Ability to think 
more critically. Comments in this are^range from the basic development of 
new /interests and attitudes to the f eeling that a whole new world has opened 

up : " F roin be ing confined t o^one^Bmi^l^h^^ zpn has/ J)jc pad_en^^^ 

^nfiniteiyT" An Inc^ in tolerance was another unexpected side effect 
noticed by several respondents, one of whom, a teacher, said that he now had 
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' ' ' • ■ . ■ * ' ' ' ' 

greater tolerance of innovations in education and greater awareness of the 
problems of his students. Other graduates considered that they were more 
relaxed, fulflllecf, or just happier. Some of the graduates, whilst making 
positive comments, commented on stress and tension - partlculat;ly strains on 
relationships with family and friends -,but an equal number felt such 
relationships had benefitted or bee.n strengthened or that family and friends 
now h&d greater respect for them* 



CONCLUSION 



It is Important to Include these subjective judgments and assessments 
alongside the description of employment patterns slnc^ the epiploymeht 
categories thehselve^ give only a superficial picture. Graduates who have . 
given up full-time but dead-rend positions to become mature students may still 
feel very satisfied with that deciislon ^ven though at the end of the course" 
they find themselves in the dole queue. The overall employment statistics ace 
encouraging in themselves but the level of satisfaction reported by 
respondents is even more important. A comparison of motives for returning to 
study' with achievement of objectives indicates ^ high level of satisfaction on. 
both career and personal grounds. Of those motivated by personal reason^B, 90Z 
achieved their objectives apd career objectives were achieved by 82Z. From / 
this study it appears that mature students have every reason to believe that 
the sacirlf ices they make will be amply rewarded. y The reputation of mature age 
students as ^successful undergraduates can be extended to their situation after 
graduation where they again score highly both in t^ffljis of employment 
^^achievement and personal satisfaction. 
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The American Council on 
Education, World Bank, 
Ford Foundation, 
Unesco. And you. 



iiiik^ above organizations^you look at education in its 
/nfernaf/om/vCQntext Whether y an Jnstituf ional 

setting or out In the fields whether your concern is with the 
classroom itself or with the social, ppJitical, and economic forces 
that shape it— you know that the insights provided by a cross- 
cultural perspective are vital to the ongoing search for principles, 
of humane education, ' ^ . * * 

The Comparative and intemationai Education Society is devoted to 
enlarging lhat cross-cultural perspective. In 1984i th€( Society's 
major publication, the Comparative Education Review^ becomes a 
quarterly journal, publishing four instead of three issues a year. 
Thrs expansion is an indication of both the maturity of the field 
ar(d the need for ijicreased communication between* comparative 
^ edcK^tors and those who work in the more applied areas of 
international education. You are invited to become a CiES member 
now. 




Your membership in the CIES coincides with your subscription to the CER. 
l-year rates: $28 Individuals; $17 Students (with copy of ID); $53 
Institutions Outside USA orCanada add $3«postag6. Visa and MasterCard 
accepted. Send payment or complete charge card information to The 
Universify of Chicago Press, P.O. Box 37005^ CMmqc IL 60637 USA. 
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ABSTRACT " ■ ^ ■ 

Although there W an extensive- literature available on individualised instruction and 
sell-paced learning, much of it conceriis pairticular methods and systems. This review 
looks at the development of individualised instruction, identifies issues and problems 
common to all variants and assesses the evidence on outcomes in terms of student 
achievement, student access, costs, and the role of the teacher. It is concluded that: 
individualised instruction is unlikely to reduce costs; may improve access but not 
automatically for all target, groups; requires a commitment on the part of the teachers 
to be effective; provides a range of strategies which extenc^ the options available to 
educators intent on improving teaching and learning. 
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INTRODUCTION 

A review of individualised instruction or, as it is sometimes called, 
self-paced learning, presents a number of problems. The terminology used is 
very confusing, th^'r.e is no clear theoretical base and the programmes and 
stratiegies usually considered as forms of individualised instruction are 
often different in kind and intention. To cope with these problems I have 
begun by discussing the terminology used and the development of various 
approaches to ihdividualised instruction. Next, instead of reviewing in turn 
the various types of individualised instruction, I have identified and 
discussed issues and problems common to all the vaniants. Finally, I have 
used some of the more, reliable evidence available to assess the outcomes in. 
'terms of student achievement, student access, costs, and the role of the 
teacher. I have not concluded by endorsing any particular approach, rather I 
see approaches to individualising instruction as providing a range of 
options many of which will be more or less appropriate as solutions to - 
specific instructional problems depending on the context and the intentions 
of the educators concerned'. • 

Individualised instruction ref^s to a variety of educational approaches in 
which, in contrast to traditionaL group instruction, the curriculum is 
organised-^to meet the learning needs of the students on an individual basis. 
Such approaches have often been called self ^aced learning becaus^ this^was 
seen as the most significant feature of manj^individualised programmes/" as 
for example the Kellei; SysteA of Personalised Instruction (PSi) or • . . 

Programmed-' Instruction (PI j . 'However, self -pacing turns out not always tor*>.^, 
be the most significant feature so that individualised ipstruction is the |^ 
more useful term as' it provides a wider frame of reference J Individualised 
instruction itself is an umbrella term, with a very imprecdCse meaning. It ; 
really refers to a family of strategies not. a strategy. Furthermore^ 
if we look at some types of individualised instruction .commonly cited we can 
see differences in kind, purpose and presumably outcomes. For example: PI 
(Programmed Instruction), LAP (Learning Activity Packages) and CAl (Computer 
Assisted Instruction) are the means or resources for individualising 
instruction; CMI (Computer Managed Instruction)' or Contracting; are ways to 
manage the delivery of individuklised instruction; PSI and IPI \ ^ 
V( Individualised Prescri'ptive iJlstruction) are coherent systems or ^ 
programmes of individualised instruction. 

■: : ■■ ■ . . ■■ .■ ■ : / ■ ' . / . ^: ••• ■ 

Compounding such confusion is the inconsistent; use of many terms. PI can^ 
refer to a 'product such as a tape/slide set or a text, but* it can also be 
used as a term referring to the process of a systematic approach to 
curriculum development. A 'module* can be either ar unit of instruction or a 
package. As a unit of instruction a module is usually taken to mean ^ ^ 
self-contained unit of study that a student can work on alone or. with 
minimum jsupervision. It is $hort and built around one or two objectives ^ 
(Goldschmid , and Goldschmid, 1973). A subject or course. broken into such a : 
series, of 'modules which stucients can pjf ogress through is then called 
'modular instruction' . However in a Victorian Technical and Further 
Education report (AAAC, . 1975) we find a different use of the term 'module' 

■which is seen as a much longer and more complex t»it of work. This is 
.;Similar^ to the use of 'modular' by Quinn (1978) who argues for a change in 

. the. U.Kr education system to modularisation on the American pattern where, 
subjects, are discrete. units of 12-^ weeks comprising a course. Thus there 
can be 'modules' which are the building blocks of a subject and 
modules which are differently organised subject length units forming .a ; . 
course . In the first instance we/have individualised instruction 
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'whereas in the second it is possible , to have traditional teaching within the 
long module. ' . 

A further source of confusion is the use of the same terms with different ^ 
meanings by proponents of different approaches to education. The best 
example of this is the use of the word » independent » . Independent learning . 
can mean a student works alone or it can mean that students direct their owh 
learning and study. Many self-paced programmes promote independent learning 
in the' first sense only. "Other programmes to encourage independence in the 
latter sense^have moved towards student-directed learning Wljiich can involve 
a range olnEfeaching/learning strategies from field study . to attending 
lectures. Underlying the various meanings of »aridependent' is a difference 
• in goals. Is the aim to transiwLt a body of information or a set of skills as 
efficiently as possible? Or is\the aim to develop the learner's capacity to 
learn? These questions are related to the issue of 'who control's the learning 
process, teacher or student. Adult educators particularly are interested in 
involving students in making decisions about'' how their courses are run to 
meet their i^eeds. 

- ■ • '■ ; ■ • ' • . 

The growing interest in the adult; learner as participator in course design 
and in the learning process is paralleled by a shift in emphasis, interest 
and concern of many educational psychologists. Much of the early work iri 
individualised instruction derived from behavioural psychology. Cognitive 
psychologists stress the active nature of learning* and memory (Glasery 1977; 
Wittrock, 1977). The learner is viewed as an active processor of 
information who interacts with and modifies the stimuli for learning. This 
view has led to greater research interest in mathemagenic behaviour and in 
the development of the skills of 'learning how to learn' . 

These changes in meaning and confusions of terminology arise in part from 
t^e^ historical development of individualised instruction. rfBividualised 
instruction began as a reaction to the problems connected with large group 

.^instruction. The^e I problems are -well-known: instruction proceeds at one 

\ rate; the teacher -spends most of her time imparting. information and has not ^ 

1 the time to help a student with .spetial difficulties; the quicker students - 
get bored and the s;iower . ones fall bejiiind in frustration; although students - 
have .different abilities and pt-io/ learning skills they are nevertheless : 
given the same treatmeht; at the end of the subject some students; usually 
the higher achievers, have made progress and others have not; on a course 
level the students are all expected to undergo the same treatment for two or 
three years ^despite differing individual, personal and yocaticnal needs., . 

By contrast in individualised, instruction the starting point is that every ' ? ^ 
. learner is unique and the instructional programme must adapt to the leaf^nel*. 

To do this ways are sought to present instruction to students in some form 
. other than lecturing or teacher talk which demands group instruction, so V 
that the teacher can address individual needs. Many of the early 
individualised instruction programmes began with the idea that learners were 
different particularly as regards rate of learning. From this arose 
programmes to allow students to work at their. own pace. However, this 
. approach soon came under much criticism because it was seen that* although 
, the student now controlled pace (and even that is questionable in PI) 

everything else was teacher 'controlled and in fact couldfbe said to be more 
highly controlled because it was more Structured than ever before. If 
indiyidualisatipn is always accompanied by detailed task specif ication it 
may actually deny an individual even the degree of independence implicit in 
the anonymity of the traditional class (Dressel and Thompson, 1973). 



ass 
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One way to coimter such criticism and the problems that arose in 
implementihg such programmes was to vary more than pace, particularly, 
learning routes' or teachinjg strategj.es and types of presentation. Such moves 
to develop learner-centred programmes were, more In line with the oft 
repeated claim that this would produce the motivated independent learner. It 
led logically in some cases to attempts to offer the student choice, not 
only of pace and' learning route, but also of objectives and assessment. For 
if the aim was to meet student needs, then presumably not all students in a 
subject or course wanted the same outcome, and if they took different 
learning routes they might appropriately require different types of 
assessment. Different learning routes could involve group work for it was 
clear that some students *do not prefer to work alone. This development was 
strengthened by criticism from those in the humanist tradition (e.g. Rogers) 
who were concerned with social interaction and personal development. They 
saw much of individualised instruction as dehumanising and spoke of the need 
to persoi^alise and humanise teaching. For them incfividualised instruction 
was more of an attitude or* philosophy of education (Keuscher, 1975; Turney, 
1973) . 

The meaning of » independent ' changed from usually meaning .'alori^' to meaning 
more often 'self-directed' . This change strengthened the claim that . 
individualised instruction was for creating independent, i.e. self-learners, 
and for some this became the most important aim. With this came a chgmge in 
the melining of the concept of the teacher. At first" the teacher was seen as 
the manager of learning, which term can conjure up pictures of the' teacher 
as a master mind organising all the details of : the teaching-learning 
situation to maximise students ' prdductivity. But with the change in 
emphasis towards student-directed learning 'manager ' sounded too directive,' 
even manipulative. A student directing his own learning needs a facilitator 
rather than a manager. The facilitator helps the student decide on his 
objectives and programme and acts as counsellor, tutor auid resource!. .. 

The developments that have just been presented represent a shift in 
thinking, but not on the part of all educators. The developments outlined 
are not strictly chronological: criticism of some forms of individualised, 
instruction as being mechanistic and too prescriptive were made from the 
star^Mrtiat we are left with in practice is a range of programmes whicft can 
be Been to lie along a spectrum that rajiges from complete teacher control of 
the components of teaching and learning (objectives, pace, strategies, 
assessment) to complete student, control (Boudetal, 1975; Gibbons^ 
<fB?Stbner, 1973).. This spectrum should not be confused' with a progression 
. from teacher control to student control with. student control of all ; v 
components bping the ultimate goal. Different degrees of. control of the / 
components of teaching and learning could b6 appropriate) in different . 
circumstances . For example , in a course on using explosives safety demands 
., highly prescriptive procedures; there is no room for discovery leeLrn.ing. 
However in /a discussion of a VUpified Vocational Preparation' for 
pre-employment courses (F.E;U., 1978) a prescriptive approach that could be 
^organised in a controlled^phased way so ',that students are almoist certain to ■ 
; learn is rejected because: - * ■ V * . 

' Apart from the requirement for the young person to place himself 
entirely inthe hands of his tutor; and thus tend to develop a 
^ relationship of dependency, it confirms him or her in the conviction: 
that learning is a process organised by 'someone whp knows better', 
it does not help the growing person to learn how to learn from his 
or her own unorganised experience. 
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issmsANDPROEi^MsmimivmuAusmGm 

Although the identifiication of a spectrum from student to teacher control- 
--enables us to^^distinguish degrees of prescription in specific programmes it 
is not' a sufficient basis on which to organise a discussion of the issues 
involved in individualised instruction. We are not looking at a group of . 
distinct teaching metHods but at strategies, materials and systems that can 
involve an extensive range of educational expertise and issues such as the 
use of media, whether to use objectives, human relations arid so on.. To 
establish some order out of this variety the discussion of issued and 
problems that follows is organised around what are seen as f Our key areas of 
decision-making for a teacher individualising instruption. These -are: 
How to organise instruction " ■ ' 

How to present instruction J:-.. 
How to assess student learning 
>f How to manage the teaching/learning environment. • 



THE ORGANISATION OF INSTRUCTION 



The organisation oif 



instruction raises questions., concerning objectives, vujit 



structure , and , sequencing*. 

In many forms of individualised instruction a subjecit or -^course is broken 
into discrete ins t rile tional units which are 'sequenced in some way and 
pi^esented in a form sjccessible to the student. The student then works 
through the units, jlhe instructional units are referred to by this. name orV 

of .breaking up a subject into hits came f i^om*^ PI but 
units' in most injiivi dualised instruction programmes atfe .bigger than PI ' 

seems to show that this organisatibrl of iri'structibn can 
subjects that are composed of heirarchical skills, that 
Qan be presented in a linear form as can some 



unit organisation will also ' suit sub jects, that CeCn-,be. 
et^ sections as can geography. .But it is less clear the 



frames. Experience 
be appropriate for 
are: cumulative and 
mathematics'. The 

broken into discrete sections as can. geography. .But it is less clear that it. 
suits all. subjects. iNorthe^dge (1976) cites study skills; as ah' example where ' 
mastery of . all suphl ski-ils does not necessarily, mean the student *can write 
well. Other tekchei|s worry that\breaking a subject into units threatens * 
integration and additional units are- needed in order to draw it together 
again;.. It could bejthat^the problem is how units are created rathe^*^ 
than the division' It seli\ ( Bridge and Elton, 1977) . -~ To organise this way . 
means modifying thi notidii^of 'coverage' . To many this is no problem because 
in most traditional coursegVs^A^r.age* means that the teacher talked about . 
or referred to so much sub jec^^^iiia^rJbut the student usually learnt a gi-eat 
deal less. In most individualised -ihstruct ion programmes the student iis 
meant to learn all that is presented so that the. teacher has to decide in 
advance what is . essential! ahd'put only that in th^elunits^Boud et al .j[i;si75) 
estimate that ia PSI presentation cover;?, a third less thariVa ttaditiorial 
Assentation of the same^.'subjec^; ."The: adVant^ge of this is that now the 
student learns mbre thoico^ughly what is importarit. The' disadvantage is that . 
the student/iaay have less choice 'than in a traditipoaL course as to what he 
learns. Spme teachers try tcT get .around this by structuring the course witl^. ' 
core and optional units (Coh^n- and D'lverno, 1977) . - ' . 

It is often ;stated. that in'struction, within .units, and the' units /themselves, 
ought to be sequenced; jjogically into .4 ste^rby-step p^^ This viewpoint ^.■^'^ 
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derives from the experience of PI, and its underlying behaviourist theory ; 
where instruction was arranged in small ,st6ps.* tt; has been supported by'tKe 
learning hierarchy theory of Gagne which advocates sequencing learning 
according to a hierarchy of pre-requisite skills, and the systems approach 
to curriculum development where sequen^hg a prescriptive learning path 
seems a logical step once the objectives wei^ established.. However there are 
a variety of ways to Sequence instruction and units. In an experiment. Mager 
(1961) gave students control of learning and showed that the sequence 
followed by learners was noit the same as that which an instructor would 
normally follow. The students did not begin with basic, theory but asked : 
about the whole and then proceeded to the; parts which Mager summarises as 
moving £rom a simple whole to a complex Whole. Another:^ approach to 
sequencing is the 'spiral IjB^rning' of PxpeMMacIntyre et al, 1974). A 
student is given an overview of a whole concept then ^taken in a series of 
passes through the material adding /more detail^ qualifications or -exceptions 
until all the refinements have been inti*oduced.\ There are- other ■ ' 

considerations in sequencing: -a tight* sequence will inhibit attempts to' give- 
students choice in units to be stuoied and, make it more difficult to , allow 
students to enter a subject oV^^courses,.at different levels. The tighter the', 
sequence the more likely^Xhaf ' students will b> doing the same thing at the . 
same time which could create management problems (Pupel and Knaack,. 1975) • 
There is : no firm evidence that fuiy' method of sequencing is always superior 
(Hartley, 1974; ^or an and Lyn, I98O); Tt seems likely that there is no one 
correct sequence but, rather different possibilities. The rfeal problem is 
when units are so tightly structured .t]|iat this, teacher is likely' ta . be • 
.^imposing her structure of thinking on-.-the students, which can inKibit^ 
learning. This is why a programme^ text caii be more rigidly /presfiriptive 
than teacher-directed^ group instruction. \. . 

* In matoy individualised instruction pro^reunm unit: o^ Instruction has ^ 

clearly defined objefctives^i^in yocation^il and techniqal education thij^^.units 

-ate often structured roim arid task analysis. 

The debate on the d e s i rabilx ty of ^ ob j e ct i ve s J and particularly behavioural ^ . 
objectives and their effectiveness invfa'cilita^ing learning, continues 

' (Duchastel and Merrill, 19731 Dayies, 1976; Macponald-Rqss, 1973). Critiqs. ;:; 
see the objectives approacli,.a^ producing an 'ends dominated' view^of cours'^^^ 
design, a ^closed systjsm of ^knowledge. Proponents argue that objectives : '-f ^i ?; ' 
clarify the, purposes of .education and help the ^^tudents' learhiiig by sha^!gLng/V 
them wh3,t ''they must achieve. It may be that the^via^atter is not altogetl^^ 
rfeither/or issue. Ob jectiyes can be used without rji|[e :6cribing all students/.g^iv^ ^ 
learning outcomes. Studefhts can be asked to if orflKj'te their own objectiy^lsJ^.^;^^^ 
or a^ed. to choose from a set of given objectives those of importance t0.v-/Vv'>: 

, thems;ely^s ;as has been -done- i^ a range of prograjoomes from graduate courses- . * . 
t b t raining pr ograrnSnie s iotj^prepS; oper at o rs and tool and * die make r s ^ : : : V . ■ 
(Cornwall^ 1976; Johnson and iRi^sinri^^^^^ Objectives dpVnpt; 

hav^e t o be behavioural , they c an- 'be expr e s s ed \as hypo the s e s or be y ^ ^ . ' 
expe r i fenc eT;i;;^f er ence d ( Davi e s vl^?^ ; Charl e s , 1 976 ) . ' . . ... . ■ ^ j i 

.' As regards' ,M facilitation of- student learning other issues are involved 
in paxt icuiaP^the impl i ca ti ons . of ^.xnf orraat ipn pr o ce s s ing the pry f or ' * 
instruc'tipnal; .development from wMcfi there>'are as yet no clear guidelines: 
for?^actibri' CLbw,vi9!3p).. 
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PRESEimNG INSTRUCTION ' ^ ' - fc" ' : v^^^^^^ 

Presenting instruction ipequires the "teacher to; make diecisioris- a^^ 
and tea^ching strategies. In some programmes, particularly PSI; ^t^^^ 

» i^ presented. >ith written materials, rather like a correspondence course. As ^ 
with, textbooks they can be hard for somie students; to -study so tiiat study 
guides or questions along with objectives and self-tests may be ^i^^^ 

^ Programmed texts ar^ an even more structured version. The obyious problem ' 
with- written materi^s is that the reading lev^l'* may riot be appropriate. Ii 
Work is being done *bn learning fr*om texts (McConkie,". 1977), information V ' 
mapping (Hartley, 1978) and other ways to assist the reader by- making the/'!' 
structure, clear with flow charts, diagrams and carefully designed layout* f 

,^Not all information is best presented in written form, nor do allisttid^nts// 
prefer this style of presentati6iiV Other programmes have developed' 
multi-media approaches with programmed books, task simulators, tape/slid^/^^^ ' 
sets, films and filmstrips, models and so on. Earlier research tried :tp' '^^^ ^ 
determine the effectiveness of . the media»:alt^atives. Romiazowski {,197^8) ' 
concludes that^^esearch on alternative /media iia3^^;^^ geheraily . * / ■ " I . / 
. inconclusive. Differehcefc have usually 'b^ien 't^^ more to the intriSsiJe' -K^J' h 

q^uality, af Jthe:^partij:ular product, a welVwritterr book or a weil-made fiijnv"^^^^^^^^^ 
j^v^rather "thaxt^o^^^eneral characteristic^ of t&e vm^iumv which -can i^ some waysi ^^ 
: j-be matche^^t^^4arnei\ chM'acteri The md*e to aslc'v ^' ' 

f'' are to do with the ap^propriateness of various ni'^diW f^^ 

for example , highly detailed factual inf prmat ion .^s v^t^^ tor printed 1 

material whereas television and^film can be used appropriately for teaching " 
motor skills where the medA^um»s*ability to slow down high speed action, 
repeat movement and give close-ups is used to advantage (Campbell, 1981);^^ 

Another approach to present ijig instruction in indivxiiualiseii instruction 1, a 
to develop^ packages or modules round objectives. and topics. A module ais*^\.p'. V 
self-contained, indetsetident unit of plamied learning activities can j^(^L^^ 
a variety Qf media such'-^s tape/slide^ kits (Goldschmid and Gold^chmid-;Vl?S?3rK 
Murray, 19^). A module presents onlytfca few objectives and can be very >^ i r^^^^^^^ 
short (Burns, -1974, suggests 1-3 hours work). Modules aire (Organised on a j 
functional basis integrating theory and practice in subjects requiring 1. 
piractical work. . : m 

■ - ■" ■ ■. ' ■ ' * .■ ■ ' . , > . • 

Looking very similar to a module as* a mode of presentation is a Learning , 
.. Activity Package (LAP). A LAp has a list of objectives, specified activitiest I* 
and post-tests (Chastain, 1975). A LAP can provide a variety of activities -I ^ 
and resources, and activities may inGlti(^,e rvisits into the country or talk;. ^ ^^ i^ 
with peers on practical activities'^ :-Aj3^^regards the interneil st 
packages, modules or LAP»s, the samfe* considerations about sequence already 
discussed ap^if. Mos^. educators advocate allowing;' student% a choice of si^^S 
activities arid resoufcej^ to allow for more thanjone learning route '''t'^j^ 

^ .(Musgrave, 4975). There is little research on modules: and LAP* s. One study 
'of high school students showed that although performance was the Scirae, . 

^ * students preferred the LAP with choice of learning activities (George^ 

1^7,^)-. The advice of Tunks (1.975) points to prpblpms . with the- undiluted^ use 
(5^ J^P»s:iije suggests using LAP»*s only two, three dr^.^'opr out of five da^s 
arid structui*ihg-in the group activities; /Vn . - 

Some advocates of individua^s^^ instruction did' nc5t see it as a s^^fee^^ji^^j 
" itself and developed the p<?|Wibility and logic 'cyf using a variety o^^^^S 
^teaching strategies for iiififerent parts and aims. of a sub'ject 6r couSp^^ 
•most well known. approach was the audio-tutorial method developed by 
. Postlethwaite (Creager and Murray, 1971) . This « method, is suiteClt6>^i^ 
:*yith a mixture of theory and practical work and has been used mpBj^ 
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... ■ , / ■• •""■,. ■:.;•;*'■':•.. s-.. • " : : ■ • ■ ^'■-•'■y-; 

University by Brewerv Ifi her botany course; ;€hie theory is. preseht^fento. . i' 
students in individual carrels by tape-'Sliide along with plant mateVials aridV: 
equipment for doing practical activities '^related tp theory set out/ in a i 
study guide. Weekly group tiitorials focus on problem-^-sblvihg skills (BreWei^j. 

1977). ' ■ ■ ■ ,. ; .: --.''f: ^y- 

The fteed to provide more than one learning route in packages has v^been - - • ; ^ 
mentioned. This is a recognition of the . evidence • that^.>studeni&s ;haV.e^^^^^ ■ »:!..; 

dif fe rent le ar ning style s . The re are mapy . model s • of leari\ijikv style : ■ \ ' 
, available: such as .field-dependents and iieldr^iiidepeh^^ . 
convergers and divergers (Hudson, 19.66) sejrialists and h6iti%^'/ (^ 
1977). The problem- for the teacher is that* although eacb;Wdel :m 
and there is clearly* some overlap, we do not have a wor?kjJtig'' theory of how 
students,A(^arh which da^i integrate all the different ntodels of learnings » - : 
^ptyles.^ with learning 'the^^ (behavioural, information processing ^ . ^ 

J^dognitive psychology) .and learning strategies to guide practice. This lack *'. 
/^c^^:a working theory of lie^ming styles and strategies makes it difficult to' 
i'dfisign materials or packages, to match individual studients' learning, 
preferences which might othferwx the logical next step. , ► ; 

',>A'more basic objection to'v^esigrii^ learning styles 

v-and strategies is that tKeri^ is- ^vi^den^ preferences 
/.change from task to taskV H^iuit: (1^77^^^^^^ the teaching of 

V statistics .by a progrdjnmed 'text. A student -i^bsie;^^ experierice of 

. mathematics or statistics has been charge tyriaed; by failure may prefer '*to , 
■ learn in a highly structured setting wherp -^he.iis given continuous positive 
reinforcement from each response he makes*. But -aridther* student may find 
these same characteristics restrictive imd .boring.yvSuch a student may: heed 
an Unstructured environment with' little overt .. she is presented . 
with a clearly defined challenge to f ind a ..soliitidn^^^^^^ a problem. 

Laurillard: (1979^ supports this idea that ^st'Uden^r i^ 

strategies are dontext dependent and gives' 'as. ;f4dt^^ of . 

strategies and styles of execution, the studjelits ^'^^^^^^ the ' 

t ask ' and the ir per ce pt ion of the task it s elf ; ; Siraitir^ ' $t;udi e s of the . ' ^ 
int er action of student s * personality and PI • sHpyj th^ per ce iVed , 

difficulty of the task interacts with anxiety- aind-iij^ (l)aIr<S^, 
1976). We are dealing it^iseems with interaGtji^ps^^m^^^ 

handled by matching styles or personality traits with teaclp-ng-learning 
strategies of learning materials. The evidence suggests that ,cdosely 
integrated and carefU13.y constructed texts, may have inhibiting- effects' on 
studen^leairlfiing McCormic)ti>1979) and the. same c'duld be expected 

to be tfue ' of ■ ipikckijg^^^^^^^ stylC '^^d' strategy chosen .'by the .teactier Isy. 

probably the one that suits her per^orfaliy and hot necessarily all the 
students.; Moreover,* the more tightly constructed' the materials or packages 
the less room there is for students /.to- ^^^'J^^ and adapt activities}' and 
materiWrS^^to suit th^ir Vpftref epred!: ap^ro^ 

^ A further consideration is the iJriStfuctional context in^.w^^ such 
as packages are introduced. Much of ^the early development'-.of -ii^ 
instruction was 'resource intensive and media, oriented. . The ;pr6ii^ were - 
seen as; separate from teachers, neutral cbmpronentis in thevc^a^sr^ 

: i'lirgely independent of the teachers'; ..however, there is evidence that the 
c^rid i t i ons of le ar ning af f e c t § en t -out c ome s however -y eill 'iibns t rue t e d t he 
resources. In a s.tudy of the iji^: of a learning packa^ge.:^witli;^^ 
(Plton and. Laurillard, 1979)" the following conditions afi? <Li.sted as 
affecting performance: ^student prejisiration for the package^ interaction' of. 

.th€, package with lectures, the logistics of computer use, ime role the 
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^^ft^SS?-^ s^^^^i the assessment 'of computer related work - .aU , these and , '^-^ 
There is'; increasing interest in the learning environment .rather ihan , 
such, Indiv^xlijalised instruction is more than putting ' ' 
P packages oi>rtfcrCfe:- the way ; these packages are used is/equally' 

i;;^^Vi$>Portajit .^ Thi^ interest ig supported by work on how stiidents learn. 

C^^^ leari^ing theory sees' the student as actively engaging' with *^ ■ 

materials *"or's-timuli to preate meaning. This process can be facilitated so ' 
that emphasis is- shifting fronj the investment of resources in the ' 

• ♦ development pf .instructfonal materials to investment in the instructional* '. 

environment (Rathkopf , I977) . , , . v ' \ 

It is wbrtl\ lobking'briefly at CAI here as Its use relates 'to two important ' 
issues ^ how to meet an individiial student's learning needs Without : 
d^velopin^ separate materials for each student (an impossibility) and the V / 
teaching mpdels implicit , in any given resource or package. What is 
interesting with CAl ijs that researchers and developers, perhaps because CAI^. 

' has been used , as a re^arch tool for studying learning, h^e been more aware 

v., of the assumptions and iml>licit teaching-leariing models underlying 

different. uses of CAI.,,Jhis is in contrast to much of the writing\on LAP»s) 
PI 'and other individualised instruction programmes that is often 
: f di^tr^singly superficial, Some developers of PI>and later individualised 
instf ifCtion vari^^nts assumed that because students were not fallowing 

"v.- t]^aditional large group ,i>^structibn a revolution . in teaching had been 
• achieved. But Howe. (1978) sees PI and* CAI, vhen it concentrates on drill and 

r ; practice, as basQd: onj a model of teaching that is talk/chalk and 
A question/answer* The difference is oniyin the mediiam. Looking at 

applications of CAI with,.micro-proces^ors,. Howe and Boulay '(1979) se^ each ' 

• programme. ks located, on a dimension that ranges from 'learning by being * 
told'v to 'learning by^ discovery'.. Thiey see drill and practice as an abuVe of ' 

y: the potential' of educational technolo^; The signifiqant point about such^ 
reviews of CAI is that the medium is hot seen to jproduce- of itself a " " ^ 

- differeht'teaching-learning model; Whether the students are' using GAI";or 
kits, packages, tape/slide sets, or written assignm^ts in class, ^i^hing 
very different in tenhs of the relationship between thte teacher ajtitf^the 
student needs to have taken\placewi<What* happens wiM. dep^d-oiti^^how CAI 
is used fOjT instruction. ^ , - ; ' 

One development^^iftit may hold promise of rmofe radical chan^e'f as regard 
-learning stratej^^fe is intQra.Qtive CAI with cybernetic strategies of" - ' 

programming. In conversataofiii^j^^^ is programmed to learn 

from the learner^as well a^tp.t^^ The computer learns 1;o interpret 
individual learnihg strate0e^:.a^ preferences for teaching style /and adapts 
the presentation accordingly '^TOmiszow^ki, 1993). " v 

A SSESSmG STlIlhN^ ' : ' 

V ;lriv moi^*t individualised instruction programmes" assessment is seen to have two 
function's: diagnostic before and during the course/subject, and -sumraative at 
the end of qach unit and subject/ Assessment during or at the iiid of. units 
is used to detemiipe progression. Basic to the use of assessment in most 
individualised instruction programmes is the concept of^'upastery. Students 
are not expos0 to at^ subject and then assess^d'^n normative measures, and., 
ranked, instead tests are criterion-referencei- that is they test for 
^.^pecified objectives ^^which students are expected to master. Mastery is 
^'Usually set'at 80^ orr90^ achievement and the students re-do a unit or go . 
through alternative in^ruction ui^fil they can reach the desired standard. 
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■ JM^fis■tel^3^^^ concept derives f rom Cirroll ' s (1963), model of learning in . ' 

^ ^^^^^^^^^ aptitude = f (time " spent on a task/tiin^-. needed) . 

A carqllary^ is that if 'given the; itiipe all student s can achieve mastery • . , • 
• While this'.rimplies complete or maximum learning-^ a subject or Unit as the 
objective, *ln practice it x)fteri^ means* a rainimym level of competency for unit 
progression' or for passing a courseV- In vocational and technical education 
the*criteria' can be competencies that are "based' on occupational analysis. r- 
This leads »to competency-based 01: performance-based approaches which often ; 
involve some degree of individualised instruction^ Mastery thus involves two 
key ideas i: . ; * /C'"' ' ' ' y'- '^^^ ■ 

. that assessment be criterion . or performance i^e^erenced ; . , . . 

" that given time all student^.. can master the ob^je^tiyjas- o^^^^ t^^ '' 

unit/si^ject (allowing fot* quality of instruction^. ' • 

Where the assessm(^^tvC]?c^^ as behavioural objectives, 

difficulties may.^^^?s^^ previously. The concept of the * 

centrality of tirief;a&id|!;r^ questions. Although iA theory all may 

achieve mastery i3l'j^}feii%n6^ not be feasible in practtlce., 

Pucel and Knaack (is975)^ in discussing technical and further education, see 
time taken to /comffiete a job as. an imporant part of vocational assessment 
which wauld not, aMpw time to*" be completely elastic. The question of the 
interrelationship of time and learning has beeft closely studied in recent 
years. In a review of studies, of learning as k function of time Frederick 
and Walberg (198b) suggest a' non-linear relationship among tijjiip and other 
factors. It is becoming clear that what a learner is doing llvythe time ■ 
available jipa^ be more important than the amount of time available 
iShimroTyJ^?^; Levin et al, I98O). * / • 

♦ fe-?;':'^ v'^ ' . ' , ■ . ' ' ■ / 

In aptittjdej^treatmeht studies researchers have ^^examined the relationship 
betweeri^Kptitude and achievement; for individualli^ed methods allowing 
variable ' time available, and r^jclpaj^ing mastery, and for conventional methods. 
The results do not support' the;?mastery model predictions that 
aptitude-achievement correlations will be lower for such individualised 
methods. In meta-analyses of PI,.PSI, CAI and the* audio-tutorial approach 
the effect on the aptitude-achievement correlation was ver^ "Small at best 
(Kulik.et al, 1979a, 1979b', 1980a, 1980b). Kulik et al ( 1^790 conclude that: 
* Individualised instruction^, in which students are free to vary the time and 
manner of learning, does not;; 'seem to narrow the gap between gifted and 
'disadvantaged learners Vv THer^e^ can be practical difficulties in translating 
the concept of » mastery 'p^.tet^ units are cumulative, mastery of . 

successive steps only adds •'iip 'to mast^ry^. of a subject if the analysis into 
specific tasks is good and complete (Bridge and Elton, 1977)* Mastery is 
usually and logically accompanied by student-pacing. Where pacing is .^'^'x 
.partially on wholly teacher determined, decisions will need to be made abqiit ' 
what-is to be taught arid 'mastered*. One solution offered is:- v^^yiv:\'., 

to consider carefully the amount of material in each^.^unit in the!P^\^{r^-^^ 
courses, so that a majority of students are likely^-ii.^v^^^ of. ^ 

it, and to provide;, more than one chance within ea.<m{ii&^i--{^ , 

students to see .idw- they are doing and if possibl^»iiQ;'^)etter (Cryer 
and Manwaring, 197^). • ' 

Host forms of , individualised instruction involve continuous assessment. 
Often therel^^"^* nib end-of-subject or course examination although 
end-of-course examinations can still be used. In some cases a form of 
contract is made with a student to formalise a procedure of continuous 
assessment. It can. be agreed beforehand that if the students do 9 of H 
basic units they get, a *C, if they do . 11 they get jl. B, ^nd if they do a 
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ii'ilW-^^®^^- . project they jget an A.j. llri- some are 'giveir f or 

completing certain pieces of. work/ This, is a syst;^^^^ of piecework 

payments in industry and the comments; of/ ^ (I979)rpn the 

place of grades or .marks are releYaht> :Th6y suggest that st^ents r, 

will not work for no marks, after. ^ Cer^ia^^^ point extra effort, will bpS- . 
forthcoming only if intrinsic* interest engaged. Contracti'ng is indeed "an 
attempt to gener^tte jnotivation and can be seen as €m* aspect of : 'classroom:', 
management rather>.than 'assessment as such. V ■ ' ' 

Whatever the method of continuous assessment used, monitoring stxjCdent 
^ progress tHfrpughout a subject or course requires extensive record keeping. 
Records off^n comprise detailed student profile cards and their maintenance 

' tcan put %^iiarge clerical burden on teachers. One solution advocated* for this 
is;€ompu^0r Managed Instruction (CMI). In CMI the student does Jiot interact 
with the computer, , it is used to manage instruction. However, the rble of 
CMI Canute more than straight record keeping. It can mark teacher 
constructed tests, and on the basis of these marks and others, record 
details of the student's basic skills level, interests, career intentions 
. and any other details, route the student to a new task or teacher, or 
to ijepeat all or part of work just completed. This 'routing' is done by a' 
personalised message produced from a store of comments. ^ The computer 
stores a record of the tests and, routing instructions and can produce 
a full report for the teacher of any student at any time (MacMahon> 1978). 
An example of this is given by Cross (1976). At the Miami-Dade Community 
College in Florida a^response system with variable prescriptions (RSVP) is 
.. used for students at home or on campus. For each module in the -RSVP 

programme a student*takes a ten item multiple choice test. RSVP analyses the 
patterns of, response and identifies for the student whether he missed a main 
idea or question. The student* is then directed to. certain portions of a TV 
documentary page in a textbook or section of a learning module*. RisVP can 
report results on an individual and OMmiilative basis. Although the programme 

. was rated a success by students who were mostly oldjer and off-campus. Cross 
cautions that questions about the use of objectives, the validity of the 
prescriptions and the usefulness of feedback "€o teachers remain to be 
answered. In other words CMI improves the efficiency of the delivery of 
certain tj'^pes of individualised instruction but questions about their ^ 
effectiveness « remain unanswered. 

MANAGING THE TEACHING/LEARNING ENVIRONMENT • ' 

Managing the teaching/learning environment involves considerations of 
classroom ^management and logistics. Aspects of particular significahce are 
timetabling, pacing, withdrawals, student characteristics and groujp group. 
In some individualised instructional programmes studeAts ra^et in usual 
classroom hours but instruction is individualised within that time period. 
In other programmes self-instructional materials are aafailable under 
supervision for large periods of the week so that students can choose their 
own time to attend. Sometimes these materials are available as a supplement 
to other class work (Manwaring, 1977) or the entire course is available this 
way (McClelland, 1977; Lambrecht, 1972). One programme in automotive 
mechanics had pieces^ of equipment in carrels with tape/slide kits which were 
available all day to allow every student experience with.^iandling equipment 
which was not possible in conventional demonstration/practical classes 
(Hunter, 1974). , 

An important issue to be considered is how the Work should be paced. In some 
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of the early writings, it was suggested that self-pacing was an integral 
feature of individualised instruction. Some author^ thought that once 
student 5 could learn at their own pace motivation would improve as well as* 
achievement. Organising instruction to allow for student pacing was thus 
seen to be highly desirable. There has been a lot of research conducted of 
relevance to the question of- pacing, especially in relation to PI and PSI. 
Both these approaches have been researched as to outcomes of component 
features as well as the approach as a whole. Studies of PI do not support 
the expectation that student pacing will improvip performance over scheduled 
instruction (Impetterelli and Finch, 1971; Campeau, 1974; Leith and Tohin, 
1968). Hartley (1974) further suggests that in PI whilst the learner has 
some control over the pace of her work, the overall pace is determined by 
the person who wrote the programme and who decided the size' of learning 
^ steps and graduations according to difficulty. ' ' 

In PSI student pacing (las been called .'one of the most integral components • 
of the PSI format/ (Ruskin, 1976) . However, a review, of some 39 studies of 
PSI which includes a thorough component aiialysis concludes that student V 
pacing is not necessary for PSI. to be effective (Robin, 1976). This 
conclusion is supported by pther reviewers (Kulik ^et al, I976); Johnson and 
Ruskin ( 1977) suggest that although student pacing has no effect on 
examination performance, it could have benefits (which have not been 
investigated) for the teaching of self -management skills. ' However, •the most 
noticeable and persistent problem with PSI Is usually cited as the large 
amount of student procrastinatioit^d the high rate of student withdrawal 
(Robin, 1976; Johnson and Ruskin ,W^77; Kultk et al, 1976; Boud et al, 
,1975)- This would suggest that initially at least not all students display 
such management skills. - / 

The question of withdrawals from PSI couries is not clear-cut. In a recent 
study Kulijk et al (1979) carried out a metti-analysis of the results of ^ 27 
studies *%f PSI and found no significant dijfference between PSI and 
conventional courses in this regards This finding is contrary to that of the 
other studies; ''cited. One explanation for. the apparently discrepant results 
could be that educators ^expected that student pacing would improve the 
achievement and . retention of the usual 'failing* group of a conventional 
,,class; the emphasis in. the literature on jthe facta of withdrawal reflects 
the failure' of these expectations. Procrastination may be a problem in all 
courses which is made explicit in PSI. Keller himself (Ryan, 1974) suggests 
that not all' students can be expected to pass. * / 

To cope with problems, of procrastination many ■ PSI courses have been modified 
^y the introduction of deadlines through the course, charts of student 
pi^ogress and other management strategies. Such limiting of student pacing. ^ 
does riot seem to affect achievement (Robin, 1976). However it may mean that 
other possible benefits of student paging particularly that of teaching 
, self-control and self-management (R6Mn, 1976; ^Morris et al, 1978) are lost 
with no certainty that the problem is solved, given that the precise nature 
o^Jtbe .in^teractxori of-^PSI components and their association with ' 
procrsretination and wi«idrawal has not been established. Furthermore, those 
studeiit^who cope and thrive are in turn disadvantaged. In individualised ' 
programmed other than PSI, student pacing has been limited also. *In ' 
vocational and technical education Pucel and Knaack (1975) c^commend some 
teather control of pacing because: 'Complete student self -pacing assumes 
that all students will be sufficiently motivated to pursue their learning at 
their own best rate and that all of the learning materials will be equally 
self -motivating. This assumption may not* be true. * . 
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Some teachers in science-based subjectis at university level as reported in 
-Bridge. and Elton (1977) have also set up teacher pac^ courses where the 
students have the freedom to control their own work fSr a week or less, but v 
work on materials spe;cially prepared for individualised study allowing the " 
teachers time to provide tutorial help. This type of teacher pacing^ allows, 
for other arrangements such as concurrent tutorials or group viewing of 
films, and where live materials are used is a practical necessity. This is 
the type of pacing used by Brewer in the Botany course mentioned earlier. Of 
interest here is a study of Open University students. It might be thought 
that coupes of this type are student paced, but it- was found that students 
organised themselves round assignments so that the courses are more 
accurately described as tdacher paced self-study- (Aspden, 1977). 

The experience of individualised instruction seems to suggest that not all. 
students who come to various forms of individualised. instruction develop the 
necessary attitudes, . skills and motivation. The following- are given as 
needed behaviours for the success of a LAP programme: self -direction, 
respect for others, group co-operation, self-confidence, self -evaluation, 
leadership and self- initiative («!Smith and Kapfer, 1974). * 

Some students do not have these characteristics. Charges (1976) talks of 
'drifters', students who have difficulty beginning work and keeping at it, ' 
who are easily distracted and take little initiative. He concludes that 
these. students are unlikely to benefit from, individualised instruction. 
These students appear similar to those identified as teacher dependents in 
vocational and technical education (New Hampshire, n.dv)^ Such students do^^ . 
not want tcf make decisions and look to their teachers or; peers waiting-to 
see what to do. Just how many students at which level of educatrion ifit this 
category is not clear. Cross (1976) in a book on 'new! students (those . 
admitted to American Community and Junior Colleges under open .admission 
policies) sees them as more likely to procrastinate and withdraw from. PSI 
courses. It ds clear that motivation is important and is not nec^.fea'riiy 
either stimulated or strengthened by the mere fact of introducingV?^^^^^^^^ 
individualised instruction or student pacing as much ofV -the* eafel^^^^^^ 
literature would suggest. Nor can all stjudents be expected t6^1=P^^^^ 
to use self -instructional materials. Some assistance In iearnilrig^^^ 
learn may be needed.. Recently at the university level where niiijchvWork is 
done outside of class contact hours, there has been a. great" interest in 
teaching study skills to students (Hourisell, 1979). « How to learn* and 
' self-nfenagement ' skills would appear to be not outcomes of ' » 
individualised instruction but- rather prerequisites. 

In many programmes such as PSI and PI students usually work on their own. 
PSI has built into it more tutorial help with the use of student proctors 
and some see this as the humanising element that m^ke^v;PSI work. Others ' 
have priticised individualised ins^Puction chargin^g that an over-emphasis on 
independent study can lead to boredom and aimless activity. In a study of 
competitive, co-operative and individualistic goal structures and their - 
effects on instruction (Johnson and Johnson, 1974), it was concluded that 
individual structured situations (PI and mastery programme3)/ are appropriate 
for learning specific cognitive materiaifiL-^nd skills but that lapk of 
interaction among students may produce feelings of loneliness and isolation 
thus blocking the development of interpersonal and groUp skills. 

Gijoup activity is called for too when the goals of the course, or the nature 

of the learning activity, demand it For example, in a training programme 

■ ■ > * ' ' • ' .'*.'■ 

■ , . jijp • • . ■ ' ■ 
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for men repairing photocopiers, the programme was organised into self-paced 
units except for the last unit on/ customer relations which demanded 
interaction and strategies •such as rple-playing. Despite difficulties in 
timetabling, this unit was designed as a group activity (Horner, 1973)-* 
Group activities can a,lso be included for other purposes; Bloom (I97I) cites 
as the best procedure to make use of feedback, small group study sessions of 
^two to three students who meet for/ an hour per^week to reviey formative test 
results and to co-operate to overcome difficulties identified in ^he. test. 
Leith (1969) did a study on using PI that showed supierior attaitoent of 
. small groups (15) over individual instruction . Even in mathemat ic s wMch ■ may 
■ - .seem' especially suited to individual study, a system of prescribed' study for. 
mathematically precocious students has been developed where students work in > 
groups . Stanley (1980) . thinks that such, students need. tb«' appropriate levejf r 
and pace of miathematics/not.as sit-in-the-corner i^ studiers, but. ' 

in the compan^^of. seVerSl other students who are also ablj^; and eager. 

•The above indications that some small group work and peer and teacher 

interaction are\necessary will not surprise students of dist^ce teaching. 
It is ,to oveVcome the lack of contact that correspondence students are 
brqught, together \f or study weeks. Morris (1977) notes that: 'The greatest 
;^.-;dX Open University student is his isolation from others 

" studying the. $ame course. There is •no-one to discuss with, none . to ask 

questions o?V' 4^^? \ to see further explanation is required. ' Discussing 

another dist;ahde.'iVeducatlo^^ Aylward and Barclay (1970) also stress/ 

. the problems' b^^^^^^ working . alone : '...he can spend hours wrestling 

with a minpr/ plaint \^ an internal student may have clarified in a minute 
by asking hii-t^^ or euiother student.* In many individualised instruction 
prbjgranmies, ; t^^ the programme as freeing her to give just this 

sort of tutorial assistance more effectively than in conventional teaching, 
howevery..:.ttiis role needs tb^be stressed. Chastaih (1975) warns that: 
■^v.;.. *lridividuaiis^ from a continuous 

"/•'-'•'^ clgjs^e'i^, or supervised homework in which everyone is given the 

1V«^-*sa!r[eia^ slight resemblance to the promised package inherent in 

rv^ihe v€e1"m ind^ ' . 

OUTX!; 

Evaluating the*, outcomes of such programmes is difficult. Much of the earlier • 
research .was poor in quality and consisted of comparing some mode of 
indiVidualised instruction, usually not fjilly explained, against traditional 
ins^truction which was oftfen not descriteMat all. The lack of any 
description of the context often makes it hard to tell whether what is being 
evaluated is* a component resource in a classroom, a new teaching strategy or 
' an instructional system. Conflicting results and reports of no significant " 
/differences are common. More important than the lack of conclusive results _ 
^ are the more fundamental defects of much of the research. The problems of 

implementing Innovations ai*e well documented and they relate to the context* 
and the people involved/ In. an experimental design the. researcher who 
reduces complexity for the purpose of > controlling variables often eliminates 
the very complexities and interactions that are significant for evaluation. 
A further criticism of research into individualised instruction is that it 
has frequently used group measures to evaluate strategies designed to . 
encourage individual achievement. Macken et al (198O) in a discussion of 
evaluations of CAI, point to instances of incorrect conclusions being drawn 
because global analyses do not consider all the relevant factors. They 
conclude: 'Such evaluations can essentially, penalise an individualised 
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' ' ' '■ " . • • ■ ' ■ . . V.c • .■ • 

programme for being individualised.' There are also gaps in r^he research 
evidence available:, for. example, j)ackages (LAP's/modules) h£ive: attracted 
little attention-i" ;. _ ' 

Given the problems and gaps in evidence the discussion th^tV if o^ is 
inevitably patchy and inconclusive. The literature co'nJ:ai^B^^a lot more, about 
. how to and what ought to take *place than solid evidence- fjthat^^^^ / ' 

educators* aspii^ations are being realised. The discussion Here reliesf 
mainly on review articles which.^raw together the !,resu^^^ of a number Jbf 
reasonably well, designed studies, reviews of individualised programmes tha^,. 
have been subject , to component analyis^is, ahd/ithe r 

Student AcbievBment • :r . ! ^ ; ^ 

' ■ ' ■ ■ ' '■■'-M-''- * ' ' ) . ■ . • ■ 

Programmed instruction was one of the earliest attempts to present 
* self-instructional » materials that allowed students to progress at ' their 
own rate and usually alone r The essential principles of PI were seen as : ^f. 
small steps'^, active student involvement,^ imI^ediate' reinforcement sxi^-. ' 
self -pacing; ^aterials were presented in a . programmed text or through a • 
teaching machme or on a tape-slide . Later programmes were presented in i a 




have had more influence l^han PI itself . the results of studjli^^^vfcc^^ 
the effectiveness of PI indicate that it can teach at le^ ■as::§^^ > IJL 

conventional approaches (Dodd, 1967). However, after a/i'^i^^iy:^^^^ . 
PI in vocational and , technical education, Impetterelli ^ 

conclude that while Pi' is as ^ood as ' conven$i:^hal instruction * if ^ that . . -Jk 
conventional approach is oriented toward classroom type (cognitive) 
objectives, complex 'perceptual motor activity' ^integrated' iJith problem 
solving might better be taught by other meansl Cross, (1976) claims that the \ 
research findings fall shttft of justifying the inveistment of money, time and 
personnel needed to produck prograimnes of high -Equality. Although PI is 
usually seen as of limited u^e for routine teaching of facts and .skills 
(Davies, 1971; Cross, 1976^ programmes can apparently be developed that do 
more than this. ,Romis2owsk^j^979) states that it is possible to programme ^ 
mathematics. to teach by ^he discovery method. However, such a use of PI ' ; ^ 

would now involve CAP which would be seen as a more sophisticated and , . ' 

adaptive development of PI. ^ ' i • 

■ ' ." ■ ' . ■ ' ■ ' .. ;■ . ■ ■ ■■ - ■ 

In a meta-analysis of studies of PI Kulik et al (1980) while concluding tha^'J?? 
the achievement gains by students were small, noted that studies in the Vr^ ,;t 
early 1970 »s reported more, favourable results than those in the early 4 
1960»s. They suggest that this is because PI has been used more V^'iit^^ 
discriminatingly in recent years in areas where it can contribute modt)^^^^^^ 

PSI or the Keller Plan (or Behavioural Instruction, as it is often callei^vJ?^ 
was developed according to behavioural principles of learning. Its four';^r&^^^^^^^^ 
components are: self -pacing, mastery, fi*equent feedback and peer proctorg;^Mu^^ 
In a PSI course the normal pattern of classes is replaced with prepared 5^^^^ 
written units of work and tests." Studients work at their own pace and ai^^^:i^^,:^^^: 
soon as they believe they have covered the work they present themselves fS?:^!^^^^^^^ 
a test scored at mastery level.. Once they pass they go on to the next imit^y'^Y^W^ 
otherwise they study the work again and do another equivalent test. TutoYii)|g^%H^^^^ 
for students is provided in American courses by student proctors. Lectures ^'X^^^Vfe^ 
and demonstrations are used for enrichment and motivation pnrpoises as well ''-^^^-^i^'^ 
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as to provide classes with gf\)up g^^ctivities. Attendance at these is 
voluntary. PSI has been^used fby^v a wide variety of ^^^^^ 

economics, physics, engineerinjg, mathematics, library sciences, sociology) 
particularly in the U.S.A. but also in the U.K. and to some extent in 
Australia. It is also one of the most thoroughly researched pf all teacHing 
methods. The evidence for its success in improving academic achievement 
seems incojitrovertible. Robin (1974) cites 39 studies out of which 30 
showed sigrtiif leant. differences in favour of Behavioural •Instruction (BI). 
These findings are supported by other reviewers of research (Cross, 1976; 
Kulik et ai, 1976 Schiller et al, I98O). In a : , 

meta-analysis' of outcome studies Kulik et al (1979b) conclude that PSI 
generally produces.superibr student achievement and that this superiority 
♦can be demonstrated in a variety of course settings. There is also evidence 
that learning from PSI is not shortliyedVRobin, 1976; Kulik et al, 1976) 
and that students have consistently had favourable attitudes to PSI (Robin, 
1976; Boud, 1975; Kulik et al, 1976). / ' 

In a component analysis Robin (1976) indicates frequent testing, proctoring, • 
unit perfection requirements and «tudy objectives as contributing to the 
effectiveness of BI bqt/ not self-pacing and optional lectures. It is f 
cle^r that it is in ;the '/interaction of various features of the programme 
that its success lii%s>'.>It seems advisable f on teachers using PSI for the 
, first time to usev th'e - complete set; of strategies as the basic features form 
a logical coherent structure (Ryan, 1974; Cress, 1976; Johnson and Ruskin, > 
1977). For example, since PSI sacrifices breadth for depth of coverage, / 
mastery is essential (Robin, 1976). 

'P$I: gb^^^ deal more flexible than PI. The evidence on the effectiveness 
of usihgV^roctors is not conclusive (Robin, 1976; Kulik et al, 1976) but 
the disciission sessions with students when materials are test edt^k which the' 
presence of croctors allows, gives the student rapid appropriateVfeedback, 
compiensates lor any deficiences in^^^t learning materials, allows for 
discussion and eriquiring beyond the unit work and gives feedback to the 
teacher on the basis o^ which ishe can revise materials. In"a PSKburse _/ 
proctors also provide human . interaction and reSpohsiyenessV One potential . 
limitation of PSI is the heavy ^reliance on the written worcl. Students, need 
an average to above average reading ability (Johnson ar;d Ruskin, , 1977; Boud 
et al, 1975). So far PSI has been mainly vused at the university and college 
level and it. is clear whether/t^e heavy reliance on the written word 
confines its applioibilityf^it^ ■ afe stuijpnts. 

Although ,th(e^^^f^0^ 

institutipiiK^^an^ manjr dffej^^^^^ 

experience of ;andi^V2U^^ because V . ; 
thei'e has ^ek & lax^^ of i'i^lUfjDh cai^|p5j^|^^J r^latio to it and , 
in the case of IPI (Jridiyidiiald^ 

in s t r uc t ion ha s been* c opduc t e d oyer ?^,C9)i^ t ime s o that 

the novelty vi'sr?LryijJ::--oi^^ methods of review^ *of 

research studie^^''^^^^^;!^^ for. 

traditional irid indiy^Sufilise 198p; 

Miller, 19760v;t?R6ife^V^ki (1979),^ 1^ 
instruction ip mathematics, questions the^^^^l^^ 

which he sees as being incpncl^tis^i^^^ in 
the *.S.A. in the prescriptive xridxm has not 

really paid off. He suggests th^t the fi^^ 

institutional appiication to a who^e sch(,obi district of individualised 
instruction resulted in student achievement deteriorating with time can most 
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likely be accounted for by the teacher variable. He cites two other cases of 
individualised instruction programmes vhere a decline in stanc^ards was 
traced to lack of teacher interest pr compe^tence. This suggests the need 
for caution before moving to a widespread application of any one teaching , 
approach. Once it is extended beyond the enthusiastic pioneers aiiy* 
innovation becomes subject to the very factors that account for traditional 
approaches being implemented at less than maximum efficiency and 
effectiveness, such as teachers and, students who are unsuited to or * * 
uninterested in the teaching approach. , 

Meta- Analyses oi Individualised Instruction 

In recent years researchers have sought to overcome the problems associate 
with a never-ending stream of stupes with conflicting results that of f er 
little guidance or conclusive^ evidence. Methods of research integration and 
in particular the technique of meta-analysis are being developed to allow 
firmeiSconclusions to be drawn from large bodies of conflicting findings. 
/Kulik^nd^bther^s have carried out meta-analyses of studies, in individualised 
instpiction and have published an overview of their findings (Kulik and 
Kulik, 1980)' as' well as^separate meta-analyses of PSI, PI, Audio-Tutorials . 
and pAI. Their oyerall conclusion is that individualised instruction has a ^ 
positive effect on student achievement at the college level though the' 
effect is small. Achievement gains were positive but small in PI (Kulik et 
al,, 1980), audio-tutorials (Kulik et al, 1979b) and *EAI (Kulik et al, 
1980a). > However the gains in stu*wit achievement with PSI (Kulik et al,' 
1979a) were greater. Not o^J,^ did RSI have a positive effect on student 
achievement but the eff e(5^V^^;|fi, wasVc^^ . 
meaning that the final ej^j^^a^tio^ score of a typical student in a typical 
class would-be raised from''^ne 50th to 70th percentile. Where. the teacher 
variable was controlled by having the same teacher present instruction to 
the control and experimental groups the difference between the effect of 
•'tisihg conventional or individualised approaches was smaller. Kulik et al 
(1980) suggest a possible explanation for this: 

It seems possible that -involvement of teq-chers in innovative approaches 
to 'instructioff may have a general effect on the quality of their 
teaching. Outlining objectives, constructing lessons, ^hd preparing 
evaluation That^^j^ls (requirements in both computer-based and 
personalised instruction) may help teachers to do a good job in their 
cpnyentional teaching assignments. 

f -'^ ..o ■' . . ' ■ .■. 

/ The difference between experimental and control groups was also less in 
those disciplines thought of as the hard sciences. Kulik et al suggest that 
subject© which are less structured benefit more from the application of good 
teaching practices associated with individualising instruction. This view 
(that it is the structuring that, is significant) is supported by the 
conclusions of a review of reviews on' the quality of instruction by Schiller 
et al (1980) which was .undertaken to identify instructional techniques Which 
have proved successful in prpmoting^tudent achievement, retention and . 
attitudes to learning. P;§I and^ Learning for Mastery (LFM) were tW 
well-defined programmes ideritiifled and the authors conclude that, in 
general ,_mpre„structuredJIearning-setti^^^ 
of cognitive attainment. ' 
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Student Ais^cess 

One of the aims of individualising instruction and, in particular, 
'modular instruction', has been to improve student access by removing the ; 
s constraints of traditional institutional attendance patterns and group 
instruction. This can be done by p^e sen ting course s in self -instructional ' 
packages or units, available whell needed by the student. The class as an ,;;, 
organisational unit may disappear, instead there can be learning station^ 
where students work through self-instructional materials or an open 
laboratory or • workshop is set up available for use at all hours. Supervisipn . 
is provided where learning still takes place in an. institution. 

A description of how to prgajiise and manage a f^tH:y]. jjidiv idualised 
instruction programme at the course level within ian instittt^bn of 
vocational and technical education is given in Pucel and Knaack. (1975) • 
Students agree on a prpgrcwhme in consultation With an instructor and this is 
entered in the. records. CMI is then used to keep track of the students' ; 
progress* Instructors are accountable f oi:i a specified number of ; learning 
stations in specified locations and for the learning of the students 
occupying those stations. Another, account of large scale individualized 
instruction in three community colleges in tH.e U.S*A. is given by Hess 
(1977) Students can enrol and complete at times othefr than the usual 
quarter or semester calendar breaks. JStudents follow programmes tailoi'ed to 
objectives they have set and may progress, through modules at their own ratie- 
given a mastery requirement. \-\, ; - , 

' ■ ' ' ■■ ■ ' ■- ' ' : ' ' ■ ■■: ■■V^;'*: ■ , ':"]'"':',' 

There is little evidence available of the success of such approaches. 
Programmes have been individualised atnd modailarised extensively in the TAFE . . / 
system in Victoria ' but there is no rco^^rall evaluation as' yet and furthermore 
the student population is mostly appi^ehtices for whom attendance and course 
completion are a condition of employment. An evaluation of competency-based 
programmes in the Amemcan college system gives some iridicatibn of the 
problems that can arise with a different student population (Grant et al, 
1979). For example, in 1973 a modularised 'programme was developed a 
' iV as an open-access unit of the Grand Valley State College in Michigan. ; 
Instruction was to be time-free and self-paced and geared particular lyv to 
adult students. Without going into all the problems encountered, it is* 
significant that procrastination was a ma 3 of* one and led to further problems 
of insufficient effective enrolments to maintain the viability of the 
programme. As the evaluators state freie accesis also mea^ns free 'exit and they 
concluded that for busy adults self-pacing soon becomes non-pacing. It was 
not enough Vto hand students modules: interaction with staff and other 
students needed to be built ^nto flexible time-free colleges like College IV ' 
to an even greater extent than in more conventional programmes. Here, as in 
other competency programmes that were time-free, the evaluators saw peer 
support and group cohesion as important in keeping students in a programme. 



Costs ■ ' \ . ' . ' : : . ■ ■ 

. . . .. ■ . ■ ■ . - ■ , .;. ■ - -...•(> ■ . ■■ : 'f. ■ . ■ . . : 

An important . consideration in. choosing teaching strategies :and developing- - 
curriculum models is the cost. Individualised instruction has often \been 
advocat ed as— cotst-ef f ecjt i ve .--I-t"«d s— impo s s ible -to--c ompar e"i:he -costs— of . 
variants of - individualised instruction because such information is not 
readily available and because hosting itself is not a stjandardised 
procedure. Different estimates arevbased on different decisions about Iwhat 
is costed and how; but it is possible to identify setae of the major \ 
considerations. There are both startirig-up and on-going co sts. The — — 
starting-up costs include the production of resources, the building of neW « 
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■ , \ • . > . " '. , , • _ • ■ * • 
areas or changing over of fonnerf^^ 

resources, A-V equipment, carreji^^^pi^^ equipment. On-going costs J-s 

. may incliide the updating of.vir^isov^^9^^ maintenance of ; 'i^fe ^l-r 
equipment arid its depreciajji^^ personnel tO; assist in the v4i«7^W: 

setting, up and niaintenancfe>^;i^^ for, student use,^i£s>;v!-^^ 

paper, cITpying filing eqiixjAerit;^^ for student recortlSviii^^^^^ 

computer assist^amje of CMI is used. i * • 

The cost effectiveness argument for individualised instruction progr:anime^^^^^^ 
that the greater cost of setting-up materials and d^her resources vp^^^ii^y 
off set by the more efficient use of these resourcelvbnce^theprograim^^^^^ . 
running. More .s;tudehts will be serviced and final per capita costs willCbV '^^^ ^ ' ^ 
lower o^., if cb^'t per capita, remains higher ,' the quality of the .education^' - 
service will be greater, ±.eJ more enrolled students will graduate or thq^e ■ 
graduating are educate (^tiained to a higher level. Evidence on this varies. 
In an evaluation of fi-^ vocational programmes (Faust, 1978), it was 
concluded that the string-Up and on-going costs of the individualised 
instructi,on'prograin^a^/ere higher^ than those of non-ind^^ 
programmes. This would appear to be the case with the" starting-up costs for. 
competency based college programmes using prepared learning resources (GraM ' 
et al, 1979). Creager and Murray (1971) looking at the use of modules state 
that costs will not be cut and^advbcate exchanging modules between . 
institutions as a way of keeping costs ^^d^ It might be thought that, r'- '' 
economies ;ibf scale are the answer but this is not always so. With ,PSlj Slack 
and Boud ( 1977) show that whereas the costs of introduciiig PSI in a 5^^^^ 
tlass as, against the cost of the'course replaced was zero, costs increased 
rapidly with large classes. ; The main factor in this appears^ to be the*cost 
of tutoring. In Keller's original programmes, o^ course, the tutors or 
proctors as they were called, were unpaid s:tudents. In the British system" > 
this feature of .Keller's plan has proved difficult to replicate, hence the; ' ': 
increase in costs. • * 

Another attempt at costing of a simple resource (study packs of off-prints , 
from journals or newspaper clippings collected by; a lecturer aiid put in a 
folder with a work sheet, housed in a library for supplementary use) not 
only showed the wide range of extra costs to be considf red (shelving, 
folders, overhead cost, staff salaries of the producers and the library, 
assistants) but found that the cost increased with the number of times a 
pack was .used. It was concluded thg,t although ^ach individual pack may not 
appear to. be very expensive nevertheless with a build-up. that is not 
monitored, .the provision of self -instructional materials in these formats 
uses precious resources at a. surprising rate (Harris and KirkhQpe^l979). 
This example indicat^es .the need to . consider n&re, than, the cost of any 
resource on its own. Particularly this is the case where audio-visual 
equipment is used ext^sively^. Such equipment ha:s been calculated to an 
average life of ten jr^rs so that lOSS of inventory value needs to be set 
aside for replacefmentj cbsts (hot allowing for inflation) as well as fimds^^ 
f6r maintenance. Machines Tike loop-projectors or tape-recorders are not 
foolproofvand the. more accessible and less supervisedU:heir use the greater , 
the need f orVconstant | maintenance and replacemeh^^^^^ is also tile cost of 
the associated software and its uj)dating. ._ 



-Not- all - the evidence -i^ne^^^ slide-tape 
instruction for training in the maintenance of hydrofoils, Rumsey(1976) 
foi^d'* t^^ training time was reduced by 68^ which represented a great saving 

.to tK)e company. He estimates the development costs would: have been recovered 
after a pp r^xima4^ely^0-^t-udent^ ere tr aine^ noticeable that s avings 

realised through reduced training time is one . of the maiii economic arguments 
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dften given f 05V' training prpgranunes in priy^t^ industry: since trainees . are 

■ being paid savihgs . can b6i' -cbhsiderable . .jii ' jgublic education any metlibd that 
reducies time taken to compl^ete a course rWiites the cost for the stud^t and 
indirectly the society; ^Tb Benefit the inktitution, it would require. more 
students to be educated in the time made available so that ^producti'S^^ityV 

■ of f sets ■ costs. . ^ . . ' v"-"-v''^V'^ ' \ '■ 

A related- argument is tKat individualised instruction inyolve? different . 
trainees using^fejjuipm different times so' that eqiiipmerit iiri^ed's ^^^^ 

redded and ttifer;^sf o r e pre s umably c o s t s ( Campbe 11 , 1979.) • - ihi s ia,pguident c an ^ 
bioT turned aF9urid: continuous use of resources at a!l,lV training st^ti can 
he s e6n' as lie cessary to c oht r ol c o s t s^ ( Pyjeel and , kna^c k , 197 5 ) • Thi s c all s 



for very flexibly 'administerpd;^pl'pgra^ AS '.eai^^y^^ drop-outs 
go, their places are fijj^d by mother s^^^ 
continues year round, cl^ter .w and 
Knaack is to' put resource mat erikls in aii instructional materials centre so, ' 
that they can be cross-referenced to more than one course to avoid costly 
duplication. JA^te. they are envisaging a system that is quite differently • • 
' ' o rgan i s e d f itoiii '.'^the t r ad i t io.nal educ a t ional inst^i t ut i aiid th i s is an' f ' . ^ ? : 
: important poihl?i A UNESCO study of the economi^^.' irt'.tlje^ 

educational medi^ makes "a distinction that- appiies-,.td.<iiiost individualised' v v^^^^^ 
instruction prograihmes that rely.; heavily on mediaV^.The^^^^ 
between those cases'where the :J)asis is a given structure '^w^^ 
into question and 'those where; ttie modiern media (substitute 'indi^J^^ 
' instructibn progrimmes ) form the starting point for- the coftstrucrfei^n b^^^^^ 
. educational system . In the casjfe^j of, the former , what is proposed): is;- an ; 

addition to the existing system .and. ithip cost of the new structurfe is V" 
/^ ''riecessarily higher than that pf-^the old' {UNESCO, 1979) . ' : \ 

' TbeJioleoftbeT^acbe^ ! " 

As discussed glsewhere J tl^^e role of the teacher changes in irid(ividualised 
instruction. .Instead of ^^^i^irig primarily an imparter of inf or^m^tion, 'the 
teacher becomes a mahager^of the classroom^^ a tutor, a riesojjrce. Where 
modular /qpiirse St riictxires are i]^t;r^ teacher may be counsellor 

helping students plan their individualised program more control oyei* ; , 

the components of teaching and Learning that is given to the student, vt^ 
more the teacher must relinquish the role ^of expert^ aJid b^bme_a^/^ V ; ^ 
facilitator. This will call for changed attitudes aJid • the^e war^ and ^ ^^^^^ 
satisfactions for the \eacher will b^-^^^ in. nature. Thp teachers iiniy^^?^?^ 

find that they have much heavier d^^manfe put on them (Grant et al, 1979 V#j?d" v^^^ 
the adaptation of teachers to these demands is important for the success bfifc-^' 
any programme. The iattitude of thc^^tedcher is crucial (Hartley, 19745 Pucel 
rand Knaack, 1975)^- In one account CrbiA the Georgia Department of Trade and 
5#idus trial RelationsV it is suggested that not only do the teachers ,havc^"tb 
:;be committed to individualised instruction, but that it may be that not 
teachers can or should attempt to individualise their courses 
(Fowler and Seymour,. 1974) .S'One way to ensw to 
involve them in the construction of raater^i;^i:s , or, where materials are 
purchased , tHe~Tea ^Kei^ are us Tng~t#e Ta^^ tl 



all 



involved in the purchase decisions so a ii^jimitment to use therirl^ present 
(Pucel and Knaack, 1975). In her, evaluation of individtialis^d in^^^ 
vocational prpgrahmies, Lambrecht (1972) concluded that the enthtisia-sm of 
.teacher for a new approach appeared to be directly affected by the role 
^j^eacR fe r pla> ^ ed in the d e velopm e n t of th e mat e ri als or th e i r piurcfaase-for 
iil^p^students, teaLchers wer6 'more satisfied with 4:hose situations over; 
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^: - r. control in implementation 'j^' 

' ' • ^ks yf^Xji'^^^^ .fcomniitt ied" any programme , f the t teacher need s t o . have* an- 'T ; 

. v ' iinders tiijdin f the princ i pie s , c ompbnent s , ahd theoretical frame Wo rk^;ci.f;;i.^ - > r ■ 
: the teacher cannot- '.y;:;o ^. 

: . respo^ to ■ studentsTs. ,need5;j^d 'cannot modify or adapt mi^'teil^-ais ; ■ | 

.an;d .stt'ategies 1§72; Hess and Lehman, 1.^76; ^^^^^^^^^^ 

i • Chasiai,jtj:y^^^ the introduction of .individualised '3;'% 

• ' instruction p^^ be accompanied by in-service training about the ■.. . • 

prbgrjEume!?. a^ and about new teacher roles*. Ebcamples of ; * 

irinovatibn .that have been sabotaged or rather ju^st- quietly killed has been ' 
' cHrphidleS. jGoodlad- (1974) • Where teachers do not understand what is 
. reqiiired thcirb is the form but not the substance of curricular change - 
often -b^ecaus difference between what they think 

they are -doing and what they actliiajlyi'dp. • ■ .» 

V Individualised vi^^^ often been advocateid' as, a way to improye'i,t:he - 

■• '■i^/'/'-^iy^^^ of ediicatixi^i: ief f ectiyenes s ) , or ,cut the c3S5s|;s ( efficiency ) or ^ y. ^, * 
■ Some ^Kave hoped that a |^eivoJiitip 

' ^^^^^^^ V all three ai'ms'*:will be achieved: a jt .ojnce. Notfiing in this 

: . : r"?^ie^^^^^ suppqrt such enthiisiasm . The re sult,3 f op improving e f f iciency - • . 

Are • 1 ei^^^ encouraging. It is -i^itce^ than a room 



is a commitment to maintaining if ^lipt of''.6duca tioh...'y.^;Vv:-^'-^ 
ind iy iduaii sed in s tr uc t i on will ilo t ^ r ^ siil t , in cut t irig ^ cb s t s . THe x^duc ti^ . i i: ' ^ 
of CO St s in many programme s can come.; frvprn^the curtailing ot* ^their duf'atiori. : ' ; i 
for all students or; for .some indivi'duajt^ who .progres^ 'i*a:s ter . Although ; 
reducing programmes ^ and especially vocational progr^uinm^s, tb "the ■'ess^ntials-^. J^ 
. was often asisbciated with the introduction of >i1ldi^ddual . - 

connection is not esseritial. Streamlining pf^bigram^es^dto' fe^ 

changing the instructional method. Individualisirig;ihstTOCt^^ . • . 

variable progression rates and* continuous enrolment whifch 'imay ..redu^^^ 
by graduating^;; mftre students with the same resources in' a jgiyen^t 
Whether this. 'wVlii^:.^^^ lip thie in^dayljjdu 

programme i^s not- jriet in an institutional setting ra1:he^^^^^^ in a . 

priyate industry SA with paid einpioyeeTs. * . 

It^ does seem t;hat individualised yCistru9tion has in piroviding' more * / . 

flexible coprse^ structures and i^ijnpr students; to. courses .'.ij.V ;* 

but theirou are other ways to ach^ve this. .Semesterizatipn, shb^^ . ' 

. more liberal- exeovptions , credit for pripr experience, . opening colleges oh a 
"year . round basis.^^s well • as expanding exterftal course *of f erings are other , , 
possibilities^ * Individualising instruction needs to be seen as only onie . 
strategy to improve access and one/.to b'6 us^d with earev^ is 
s o wh er e t he group s be ing a s s i at e d a re disj^dyajita ged adult: s With - i£^^J^VelsV^^_^^^ 
r ^bf '^r ior ^duca a tt a inment .„ Such groups ; are. Te a sY^^ .E _ 



learning arid' self management skills necessary for successful self-Study. 

Where individualised instruction 1 to self -instructional units available 
at any time ;or of f -campus we are really looking at a variata^^^ 
education .'■ .It" is significant that while moves have b ee n made to iuoWeu the — 
structure of traditional classrpQin^instruction, distance edu^ been 
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humanizing and diversifjdng the traditlonaLl correispondence^ coiirsl to /include 
greater use of media, group telephonje ltutbri^^ and so ■ 

.oni The prpraise of individualised ^ i^^ a merging of- 

off-campus and ,<d.assropm^baSed. p^^ the .best of their 

instructional stV^egies.; If >uch a^ ri^^^^ or. blending /were to. come about/ 
the preisent cle^r: ;distiricUpn of ten' enshrined in 

separate* teaching ^n^ adjniuistratiye 'sections for on-carapus and . external ' ^ 
csoufses, would need to' be diissolved. * * : ' * ' ■ j v 

As regards the iiiprovenient of teaching and learning, from the result's 
presehted we cah establish'*that y forms of individualized instruction 

cp produce results ais gob^^ 

approaches* lead to me£m^.ngfully better perforraancfe is not cleir except for 
fSIi , Nor. is iit clea;r: just Vhat lip responsible for • the ijnprov^d performance . 
>It may be that it is the introduction of structured learhingifyith an 
. improved qu^litjr ;of^ teaching, rather' t^an : the individualising . as such, that 
•IS the importa'ht innovation. Such a dis'tinction is a fine one: but important. 
It -would suggest ;tKat w6 sho^^ instruction, ^ 

which would inevitably lead to some degree of individualising parts or all 
of lessons and subjects to m^ needs., rather than 

importii^g reaidy^^madei s£st^^ . 
appropriate t^^ environment and the< • 

i^V-s^oial' ne^ds / . 

"V ■••v^r'"^::' 'V^--\v/V-' ^ ^ ' . ' "■ ' . . 'H' :^ r ■• 

i nature 'of indxvidualised^ .f ' r» 
r^^M^t^iictiog. It was se(^^td/^ctimi)as^ ar^d ' 

resfources. Perhaps now we can conciude .:thiat, as a'systent in contrast 'to ' 

traditional teaching,;,it will solve s^me problems .but create othersv ' * 
" Individualising as a strategy, or: rather family^xd?^^^ improve 

teaching and^^ learning extends ihe options*;:^^^ . 

intent or\, j^^ the educational experiericeV ^ • ■ 

This article -is ;bai^ a r.epbrt writtfei:^ fpr^t^^ Department / 
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Specifications of a Grading System 
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ABSTRACT ' 

In considering the specifications of systems used to award grades for. student 
achievement, this paper discusses concepts of assessment and of assessment 
structure. A two-tier structure of asesssment is outlined. Some examples of grading > 
systems are discussed in detail with reference to the impUdations of objectives and A 
passing grade distributions. The grading systems used by New ZealanA ajniverfi^s- 
vary in terms of the number of passing grades used. This is discussed with r€(fereiice^^ 
to the work of Mitchehnore (1981) who has demonsbated the relatigtiS&i^'^iii^een ' 
the reUability of assessment and the-vmcertainty of (grade allocations^ k^^atfon^e fc^iT- 
determining the appropri^t^^numlier Qf . passing, gratdes. Ai;Srradi^ii3 iysf#pi4e)9ds'^^^^ 
specification in terms of %^i;?li^uiS5edin^^!^i^ 

students are to be reUable aytfd'^^^imdida^tore «$^^ \ ^- - "^i^;,: - 
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^INTRODUCTION 

Iri; this paper ^ grading wiU'be considered as a ppcedure tha 
grade (or class) to describe a student 's achievement at the end of an assess- 
ment task, a course or a programme of studies-- The implications of producing * 
■ such a grade, will be discussed in terms of the marks from which the grade is . 
derived, and with reference to the structure of assessment in terms of course - 
objectives for teaching and- learning. Although Terwilliger (.1977) asserts . 
that the terms 'mark' and 'marking system' are synonymous with 'grade' and ■ 
'grading system'., the following definitions will be. used to distinguish their 
use and interpretation. . ^ . 

A mark is a number assigned to a student to provide a quantitative description 
of performance on a particular test (Ebel, 19'7-;2) or assessment 1^sk,.',e,.g,>^^^^^ 
out of 40, 7 out of 10. Mdrks.; are often reported as percentages, e.g. 7Ci%i ; , .; 
Note that some meaning is then lost with i^eference to the unit score in the 
' cAtext of the total attainable score, e.'gV'the difference between 7/10 and " 
28/40 in terms of weighting and hximber of marks 'lost; (3 or 12)'. * The total 
range of marks- to be allocated in -^^he process of ' marking a component or assess- 
■ ' ment, can have an effect on niark ^^^jpreaid or stand 

■/Ui, ; the actual:/: weighting (Fowles, 19')4)'i . ^ " . . 

K'^ -1 , ' .'■ • : ^ . ■ . ; ■ . ' . ' ■ . 

r " ^' -^^^^^ usually interpretecl* qualitatively as a description of student 

pe^iqrmaiib.e t>r\ability. It is allocated on the basis of a single mark (often 
■ f . reprlsen^lng a combination of marks) . Grading is the pi^ocess by which marks . 
V are traW^^'&ed.and combined into a^reporting scheme^pf v.Cusually) ^7±2 discfete i; ^ ■ 
/ f ' elements *(cf;-JMiller.v^l^ clecisidnsvare ;;e^ 

'-^v which a tekch^r>h^&^^^^^ in higher educaiSJibri- -.^.^i^oo^^^ • • 

: . . • In ;i963 Gla^fer /i^^ achievement, they orould- 

be "lookirtg^^d^ 

V/ ''^vr''^ student had achieved a particular level of knowledge or^a 

l^/ '^spec if ied degree of competency in the performance of. a skill; 

■ t^u^ ordering, of the student in respect to the student's peers. 

P^t i^t, the quantity of a ^ student' s achievement can be 

t^^ii^^i^l^i^ both of two ways: c 

5^S5^^?|^^i¥%i^i^^ the student could 'Or^ should have 

^:'?rS^i^^^ peer group) who learned less th 



than 



_ _sur^m4ht, rising a content or 'absolute', framework, 

■ 'JIvJS^J?^^ 'criterion referenced measurement' (CRM) . ;The 

Sl^K^'^^"^^ a^.' normative' framework, he called 'norm 

' ^'^:fe^->■*;Ll^::i^iii^^^^ most assessment systems these two mod^s 




V&-^^'i^i^-:p^^ with reference to other "students (norm- 

r^^^ii&n combination into a; composite mark 

\ ' ^K •cAlf-rpfArenced' in suaaestinQ three 
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philosophical points of view which are discussed briefly. . i 

(a) The Behaviourist or criterion referenced point of view: . once students 
have attained the criterion there are no differences among them 30 the 
assignment^bf grades'_^ref lecting individual differences, is meaningless; 
For mastery (although purists dispute the concept of a level of, 
mastery) it is common for the criterion to be expressed as a percent 
of the maximum attainable (or'/perfect) score/ e.g. 80%. . , 

(b) The Humanist or self-referenced point of view: value judgements are"^^* ' . 
concerned about -attitudes arid^ self -concepts < as well as about knowledge 
and skill; these jut^g^nts are individucQ.iseid about JJie performance 

' of each student with re(ference to individWl change andi7or^^^^^^ 

is the criterion and the -perf^fcrnance of otHers are irrelp- 
■^'W"^'^ ^ changing society, traditional examination competence is rio 

"'^iX-^'^ longer seen as synonymous with academic competence , and '.^ttte,. qhange : in- -"r 
student philosophy is toward. self-knowledge and seif-ekpr^'sion (Cox, 
1973). Boud (1979) also argues that there is much justification for 
.. .. moving away from..an assessment system based entirely on the assessment 
\ 'a,, students by teachers^ and not^s growing interest in collaborative ;:, 
'•.vV .self and peer assessment ;ais altema^'iyes to unilateral assessment. 
. <c) - The Pragmatist or norm referenced point of view: educatioh is both a 
preparatidnV for life (work/employment) and an opportunityl^^^ 
those talents and.abilities -which are uniq^^^ each studeidfiV- The \u 
. pragmatist is priiparily concerned with pra<3tical choices an'd' conse- 
quences o^ such ^bhoioes. Because both th'^a^hoices and their' conse- 
quences are depfeiident on individuai differences and sk.i^Lls (and their 
Eptential for development) , differentiation among individuals is 
V ...V functional and: grading is appropriate. / . * , " • 

■ '-•*■ ■ . ''t '■ ' ' . ' ' ■ . ". 

Grading systems are usually specified using numbers or letters to represent 
ranges of marks, on: a^percentage scale. At the extremes, the percentage scale 
can be. considered as a-lOO-point grading system whereas a pass/fail (P/F)' 
system is in terms, of two:.grades only,. Qrading .aY^eeihs that incorporate more ' 
than ^one passing grade^ are used to repoH, ddff^i^b^p^^^^ of performance for 

discriminatiron ,purposej^;V e.^ for^he awlird bf '-^ih^ 

en\plpy^^s or levels;;pf ■^duca^bn Or : ttaiiiixi^^v ^ Grades , are ' 

■thus used. a^:'i|id of ability .and^re^ic^^ 

Grades ai:e,/:hp<^ever;.*i^^ as reliable as^-fiie^im derived; 
in turn these inarK^Vr^^^ certain student ,qS^d:i1^ies which 

are determined by- tJie fpr^^ t:her content of assessment 

discussed in thik.rpaper, gradiivg %*Vstems can '^overcome the unreliability and 
.uncertainty associat^'-with any final mark wiii<:h represe^^^^ 
A /grading system may alspVincorporate provision, ^or allocating pki'ticular v 
grades to a pre-determihed proportion of the cl^ss or peer group of students, , 
as will be seen in the next section: ' > ^ ' : ' - 



GHADmG-^mOCEEDfWITHCAimON 

Some examplies of gradir^ ilj^stems are discussed so that their specifications 
can be compared and contrasted. The examples are taken mainly from Australia- 
and New. Zealand with some reference to a grading system used in the U.S.A. , 

The following extensivf? extract from a 'Guide to Examiners' (University of 
Queensland, 1973) gives details of a grading system and related proce ■ 
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The grading system provides for two types of criteria: * • objectivesF achieved' 
and 'academic standard'^ (of performance) ., A seven-point numerical .^scale is 
'/ .-proposed in place of a 'six-point letter scale. This'* grading scheme is selected 
to provide an example of the combination of a criterion referenced with a norm 
"V referenced techn^^ ^ _ ; . \ f', 

,If . evaluations in terms, of ^narks on a scale are to lead to reliable^V 
^V. grades, whicj^i can be used on an inter-departmental basis for'pvirposes ^ 

\ such as the award qf'..^holarships, they need to summarize evaluations 

, ■ accurajtely" and to be as 'absolute' as possible. . . 

• • ■ / ' •■ ■ , "■- . • _ '■ • .. / , .'■ ■ ■■ 

:>tfs^>^ If grades are to sunvmarize- evaluations, accurately, it is impprtant:- 

•:■ '• (a) to have cleairly defined, realistic objectives for the coui^Sier an d 

tD~be"abl e" toT rank^tiiese ob j ec tivesTin or der o t signi,£ ic anc e; 



(b) • to structure the learning experience in such a way that students ■ . . 

will have an opportunity to achieve these objectives; ... 

(c) to evaluate in teztas of these objectives. , r ■ ' 

■ ■ ■ ' ^ ■ . . ' ' ■ ' r 

Obviously,, pbjfectives will vary from department to M??t^ they . V. 

hiay also vai^ Y^^/s^? within 

the one department. It is not suggested '.th common. ' 

list of objectives, but.-tJiat the gr^^^^ havje^eir ro<^t^^ i^ 

careful evaluations of • sOTi&-6i>j'ectives^^^^^^ 
pb3^i:ives of Department;^ :K^are;>beitt^ 



than 



^'-^ci y^^ than those of ■ De^rtme 

given fo£^<yte^/raa^te^ 
^S^f^i-^^^r^ll'^ of Departmeril^Yf^'s this kind woul^Jbe 

* difficult to^ sustain, and dine -h^jr.i^^ objectives of. ' 

. different departments are equal' -in^^^^ 

it becomes possible to achieve some /measure of comparability by ask xngj ' 
^^^■■'':!^'-'V staff members to gradfe according '.to, t;he level of mas$>rf?^^at thieir. I 
^'i * students displaiy Thus :- 




7 (HD) . All, major and tflinor objectives achieved. 
6 (D) . AlX major objectives achieved, some rain not. 
5; (C> 'Ali major' objectives achieved, ories not. " 

-4 (P) Most of the major objiectives^ achieved, most of the minor oi}es 

■ ■ .; ■ not. , , ■ -. • : " ■ ; '. . ■' • •■ ■ ■ ■\^'- \ ■ 

3(Pc) Some of the major objectives achievied, hone of the minor ones 

achieved., , . 

2 (N) Only a few of the major ot^minor objectives achij&ved. ' 
1 (N) None of the major or -minor: objectives achieved. ^ 

If the procedure suggested in these notes is adopted, the same grade 
will represent the same degree of .mastery iji Deparluneht' X as in Depart- 
ment Y, although what was being ma g£ered would be unknown and ^ likely to 
differ markedly. ' ' 

• . ■ ■ ■ . ■■■ ^, ■. 

Thus, in summary: it is recommended that, in their grading of students, 
;staff members should:^ : ... 

(1) . Begin by carefully identifying the objectives of the course, and by 

grouping, these objectives as 'major' or 'minor'; 

(2) ensure that they evaluate in terms of these objectives; , 

(3) grade their students according to. the levels of mastery achieved; 
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(4) keeping in mind the 

to achieve different levels 
instances v^hen a depatturg^^i 
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IS of students that might be exj>ected/ 
mastery r although there would be 
tiieae_:.p.erfcentages would be justified. 



Table 1: Grade Equivalences 



Proposed 
grade 



Present 
grade 



Approximate 
percentag 



• 7 .V 



5- 
4. 
3 
2 



HD 




Academic standard 



50 " 64 ^^.v,. 
j;;Just below '..5b :^ 



Outstanding performance 
Very gopd>performance; ■ < 
Above average jperforma.nce 

■■ o ■■ \ .'.'.^iv. 

Satisfactory' average pass 

' '" . f ' 

Slightly bei low average . ' 
iQlow pass level*'. 




ilure 



. Note ; The percentages/'^d equivalences given are not to be copsideredi 'ihtinda4' 

'tory but as be in^ for guidance only.; / ' f - * 

Source: Guide to Examiners (University of Queensland, 1973) 

In this above extract i^ikecommendationS 'l while 4 ' 

•keeps in mindV^a nonn referenced suggestion. Foster.. (197,6) sees'^this as . 
inconsistent, particularly if the outcome is an allocation of fixed^percentage 
rat^s for each grade, thus fixing an overall pass/ fail .rate.. He describes 
such a grading scheme as 'a nebulous entity composed partly of- Ainiversity : 
regSiiations, partly bf recommendations handed down by boards and'feoramittees, 

::.^nd partly of converiiion and consensus* . .- In other words, it represents current 
Acceptance of a repj^esentation of accumulated experience of assessment and 
grading in the institution. It is essentially a pragmatic approach which ; ^ 

■allows for modification and flexibility £n guidelines based on Experience with 
an inclusive refe|rence group consisting of .all students who have received ' 
comparable instruction (Terwilliger, 1977) . In 1978, the 'Guide .^o Eix^iners* 
inporporated- guidei^ines for (normal) proportions of students expected to ' 
achieve passing grades '(University of Qdeenslarid> 1978) . As shown, theise 

poster's criticism hiy^assijgning a > range to. each, ' .• 
graideiw^^ ratfe (grades 3-7) of 80-^00%: ' 



7: 4-.6f 



6: 



■9-11^ 



27-33%7 



36-44%; 3.:. 4-6%,. 



in addition, the 1^978 Guide makes th^ point that 'divergencies sfrom ,^ above 
ranges will occur: and should occury and there will ;be excellent reasons for * 

;them'. But, since the only aspect of the grading process that iis/observable ^ 
to the University as a irtiole is .the percenta^^^^ of students awarded various 
grades, departments; are required to justify departures from the guidelines for 

•passing gradies. ■ . 



Lewis (1972) suggests that : 
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■ ■ vv! :. by sett;^ng jptatist^^ distinction .rates, ;we 

■i./^^acrifice edt^^ interests of expediency.. 

^ ^ ^H ^t the ^sarnie time help t;o^. perpet\iate . >ins lie that all. cpur se s aije very 
■^-^^•'Tnuc|T,-1:he : saraer wheti in*~"re al*ity ;*^SDfe 
"■''■.f .i*Be ■atrpcibus.' -(p.;116): ""■■v.".-!.;' . 

: Hoifihe. (1955) also makefe the po in t ■ that tmiver si I ^.amini^^: fref erxe ' t o^ pa s s 



>>fgr ajji^'s , . . xja i se s wha t Hodgk ioson j p t al 5 . ( 1 9 7 5 ) con s i der to a* ,un iyer sal pr obi em 
: jA. th ;,staidai;dsV • i . e . ; • * ther inabil ity to spec if y the ref er^nce group wi^ which 

. . ' /'^i^ ■ ' ■ . . " ■ . ' ■ ' ' 

''J. jiif ^trv^l^^ the usei of the more, inclusive norm group (across onej .- 

■ ' *^ye'S»' or' : Qver, 4 periocj of y e^r s ) • a s r educ ing empha sis on the p er f ormanc e of one 
ci^s^otiiy^Vi^ei^ reducing competitiveness. However , lie is 'of the opiijipn • 
th^rlhe orrlyi xeai^i specify in advance the approx- 

imate' distribution of grades that is desired for the entire norm. group, g« 
V. A, ^-15%; B = 25%'? g)=40%?' D = 1^%; ,P = 5%; - - ■ ^/ 

As with the.Uniyeirsitiy of Queensland example, the grade disjiribution forfa . 
particular, class 'group may deviate . substantial ly from the specif ied^j^istribu- 
~ bion. An example from the USA is' that of Michigan State University * (Dressel , " 
iWl) : A: 6^15%; B: 20-30%; C: ■40-50%? D: 10-20%? E: 0-10%. Ebel. (1972) . 
. sugge st s. seven leve 1 s o f * average' academic ab i 1 i ty for c la s se s wh ich might 
jfr ^ therefore merit different distributions of marks for the allocation of grades. 
^ They are: (7) Exceptional; (6) Superior; (5) Good; (4) . Fair;, X3) Average; 
' ■ * (2) I Weak; (l),Poor. It is of interest to compare these descriptibns. with the 
range of academic ^standards desscribed in Table 1. «' / 

Table 2 shows the passing grades used in New Zealand "viniveirsitiefe, together 
V with brief ' information for t}ie various ; interpretations of , the dif f er-eht 
grafies. . In these systems,^the. allpcait ion of passing, grades "depends 
. ■ ranges or broad bands, in a recent report on , the reliability of marking of- . 
' GGE (UK ) examina t ion s , Murphy . ( J. 98 2 ) ■ approved pf the** wariri ing , ' from the School s 
. Council to users of GCE . aiid otlier public^ examinations that . . . research has 
suggested results on a six br; seven-^point grading scciie/are acc\irate ';;to about 
one grade 'either sidie of that awarded' (Schools Cb\ineil,''i98d)... 



: Ii^ 1961, the University of New Zealand had. a single grading system. With 
devolution, the separate- viniversities have adopted different passing grade . 
systems (Table 2) which range from four to nine grades. The; Victoria; 
University of Wellington' (VUW) system is markedly different froiji the others 

- and corresponds to the traditional (UK) Honours degree jclassificat ion system 
> , of* a 'F ir st ( 1 ) , Second Upper : ( 2 . 1 ) ,' Second Lower (2.2) and a Third (or pass) . 

••/All the examples described are grading systems associated with the internal 
t/ assessment procedures conducted by ^universities. A fi|aal example, from- New 

Ze^jliand^ is the grading system used by the Authority for Advanced-. Vocatipriar 
. Awards. (AAVA) as the national examining body for certificate, courses taught ih 

'technical institutes and community colleges. The Authority recommends \' 
^ A. ='75-10^; B. = 60-74%; C = 50-59%; D = 45-49%; E = 0-44%. Ilie. correspon- 
dence of this system with that of VUW is cleai^;; ~ the conflation* of ' Bl arid B2 . 
grades is supported by Heywood (1971) with ref /^rence to the'' impiications of • 
; the istandard error. of marking which will be discussed later. 
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Auckland 



rvv-Passing grade iV^9^<^/^^^ -^^ ^ T V.--- ' ^^'a ^' ' \ 



-Otago 



A+ high first 



A clear first ■ 
A- bare first 
3^ ■ highnsecond . 



B 'clear second 
B- bare second- 
'C+ sound ^ass 
C pass 

C- 'marginal pass 



A++ s 90AldO; ■ vv;- • .^^ ■■' ; ' ' !l f^-- 

A+ • 85-89' • ■:):■; Class'' ;■. . -i:^ ' ' 

b' €5r^69vM 

B- 60-64 

Cf 55^59 

C 50-54 



;-A4'-^' 



A+ (Examiner's 
discretion) . 



A 70-76 



v/:^- >):. Second' u . V .■ . -l • 



■•B+.;.^ 



■ \: ) .Pass ■ •.■ - ■ .-V^.f -v.' ^z^- 

V.';;- ■. ^ v..-'...; -Mr v--;v -^^^ '4A,y^:^ 



B+ .65-69 

• ■'■ V 

;y B 60-64 . 
'v : G+ 55-^9 
C: 50-54 
. ' Cr 47-49 



A+: 

A ; 
Ar 



Vt* B+ ■ 

"b" ^' 

4 • - 
' B" 
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ASSESSMEm STRUCTURE 



'3 



_ • Iii; geri^al/kich: grading. Isyjste^ 

categoxies:%f"^passing-'gr^des are specif iedi^ and the pass/fail boundary-i-s-— ^---r-"'':--— 
.• usually spJ^cifi^ as' 50%; Oliese spe^cif ications' are, .n^^ discussed in terms • 

of assessment 'Structure and m^?:k interp?:etatio^ / ' 

■ i«' the- introduction/ ,.re'f^ was made to two distin^ kinds' of aiiformation 
(Glasfer , 1963) which teachers could consider when assessing achieyement, viz. , 

- cr iter icjn refer encea and norm referenced. For a grading system this Is / , ; ^ 

■ recommended "by Te^iliiger (1977) ift the '.following form: . * > ; ; : ' 

F or any' multi-categ ory grading jsy's tem^ a two-stage ^^g3:adlng ,prot:gdure . ^ 
; wh ich employ s; .both cx iter ion an d norm - referenced methods is ^superior. to 

■ ^ either, me thb^d' alone. At the first stagp, acceptable performances are^ _ v r ^ ^ * 

. : distih^ished f rom ^unaceeptablf pet ^ . ' 
■ with a spec if ied^ . 
. / ' . • : achieyed 'the minm^ ♦ . 

; ' objectives and norms^ based^ upon p>revious' students in the; ■ ; * 

[- . (P!^39); "'.-1; .J'--; ■ " ^- ' -j^':-.:, 'l^^^i^^ 

= Nisbet' (i971) recbirm more use of priterion referenced ass^ ' * ' : 

.' ference to rib™ referenced, assesisment there: should b ' 

.* different types of 'assessment /This !cbncep^ of ti^/b^ types ^6!rmo<^s;,^^^ 

■ -^'nient can be il^tified from^oth^^ . : -,' 

taxoribmic struptur^ of .educational objectives , (Bloom rV- .v^ 

into two'tiiersV referred 'tbjby (19&q). as-ZTier ::(basic^^ . - ft^' .^^ 

. abilities) - .recal^l/application^ and Tier II' (higher, abilities)^: proble^^ 
solving^ (which includers essay wi^iting) . ^TaJ>le S^alsoV shcws^^t^ : 
of .the 1:wp-tier .concept td'^l^ cp^gnitiye modes .of Get^ ^: 

Jackson (5^962) /' arid to the ' miniinum * essential s ' and ' deyelopmerital leyel ' ; • . " . 
.:. of Gronlund (1^70) w .Grpniund; s;- appro^^ 

assessment require: a clear th4 desipd learning* outcomes: . ^ . 

•.;v. r ■ ■ ^ . ■ • ■■' • - ■ \' ■ ■ ^\ ''^^'^ 

' • Learning butfciomes tha^^^ ;. 

. / ' low-level outcomes 'th^t 'J (?ai>^b^ easily, achieVe^-^by sUident^s .'.and ' :V -V 

that serve/^s prerequisite*^ .to further^ learni in tli^ arjea, Thobe- ' .'. 
. . outcomes' at^ the 'developmerital level represent goals toward which studen^ts ^ 
may showUegrees of ,prdgr6ss But which' ' ' 
-(pi 41).. ^' .'.,„■.■■';':■. : r y:_[^,:^cr'^:r_. r . ; . 

;^V:;-: There^ i^ > /. ' 

- " pfdvid^. f orj a^pt^ of .^inimum ,pass.-^ ahd of ,; 

•;;V-- relat^cl^'iiategoriea df passiing ..g^ddesv .< . ■. .i;vi'>^' ^ . / ■". ^v-:.: ' ' -Vr . 

• ■ - ••■ • ■: ■ •. '^'V^ ' ••.•v. LT;.. -ft ■■ ^^fv 
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•f Table 3: Modes for ihe> two-tier structure of assessmentit 



TIER II- 



EVALUATION 
SYNTHESIS • 
ANALYSIS 



'if- 



Higher abilities 
PROBLEM SOLVING 



'Revising the - developmental leve^l 
known, . , 'Goals towards. 

• exploring /Qie which studfents . ; . 
undetermined, may show < 
.constructing progress. ' * 
what might b^. ' ; . 



TIER -I 



7^ 



' Retaining the Minimum essentials 



APPLICATION ' . . ' . , . 

COMPREHENSION ' Basic abilities 

KNOWLEDGE RECALL/APPLICATION known, learning Low-level 

' ' the pre- ^ " outcomes/ 

/ ; determined, prer.equisites . 

conserving whiat ® 

.'■ ■ \. : ' is.' ■ . v.. ■ 



(Bloom et al., (Imrie etr al . , 
1956) 1980) 



(Getzels and .-(Gronlund, 1978) i^ 
Jackson, 1962) ^ 



MARK INTERPRETATION 



In determining the specifications of a grading system,, it Vs necessary tp 
retain an appreciation 'of derivation and dependency . Grades derive from marks 
which depend' on student responses to. the questions of assessment. Or/ as 
Isaacs (1974) puts it, ' the, essential prerequisite for meaningful grades* is 
meaningful marks' , When discussing the meaning of marks, Tr avers and Gronlund 
(1950) risked stating the obviou^ in commenting that uniformity of use of a 
marking (or grading) system 'depends on 'the extent to which the systenlrtias . 
been carefully defined and the degree, to which staff are familiar with the 
definition*." '-^ 



■Definition of a grading system., can start logically with the identification of 

50%" (say) as the pass/fail ^boundary. It is^ reasonably obvious that within one ^ 

institution or educational system, the pass* level mark for- every examination' ^ 

in each courise or subject, cannot ba exactly ,50% without some mark adjustment a. 

to compensate for well-known examination deficiencies : such as setting/ marker 0y 

reliability, sampling, time dependency, etc! Also, assuming the same average- 

quality of students and the same course objectives etc.,, the examination 

paper for ^ course one year may -be more easy or more difficult than in the . ;.' 

previous year. Since -.50% is a 'fixed point' for the grading system it' follows 

that sets of marks ne^d to be adjusted according to'" certain stpedifications. > 

These specif icatiojis relate to three principal characteristics of a set of ' 
marks for a gi^oup or class of students: the number of marks (students) , the 

. mean, and the standard deviation. In addition, the (final) set of marks to be * ': 
used for grade allocation is usually the outcome of combining Sets of marks 
from assessment components such as assignments, practical work or the . 

• questions-;of an examination paper. . When sets of marks are cqpibin^d to form a 
total or composite set of marks, anotiier parameter becomes significant -the 
correlation of each component set witii the total. The distributioh or ranking 
of the final set of marKs is dependent on the standard deviation Bind correla- V ^ 

tion for each set, and. their product determines the actual weighting of the ^) 
component. This weighting is imppsed by these factors and is generally ' ■ ' Hf ■■ 
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different, from the predeterifeine^d or..pl^ impl^ation^ ^ • 

for grading (Fowles, 197^;. t% . • - >lS¥ rj|,""'r^'^ ..^..^ 

• ' .'T-v^-. "c\ ■ z • ■ > ;■• ^ ' . 

Consider the general case of^one s^t^p^ marks for in-course assessment • (co\irse- ^wSt 
^brk) being conO^ined With V'set oj^ejiami (end-j^^urse- assessment) . 

The two setg represent differerit '*fn^2ll4*^ements;'o# dif'fii 

,For an ext^rral exeua|toation system stich. as that of the jfllVA |^e;.specified, 
pi;oportions fot com^Siing coursewbrlc arid examination are 40%,< and 60|^espec- 
tivfely. For an internal examinat^jon system (e.g. VUW) tJie projpbrtiojri . b^the ' ^ 
final Registry-controlled examin^ion can ie zWo^ (10.0%^ ^i^^ asseaSifent) 
or not less^than 40%. The same principles, a^ f . 



When proportions or weightings are. specified three principal int«rpretatibns J 
can be considered: * . * . ^ . ' ; * 




(a) • An assessment -component allqgated, 40%_^ (say) means no, m^ tham^it will 
be marked out of 40 or, if a different mark range is used', the^^ appro-/; 
priate proportion"'*will be calculated. « ■ "^J" " 

(ia)" A 'cc^ponent allocated. 40% means tlj^t it should contribute .4(5%/ on 

average y of the 'marks aweifde'd f«f all_tiie*'grading reqjji^pents . This * 
interpretation considers the question of ~~drfference*~bfla^ficul^ 
( Thy ne, 1974) with reference to^ the average or me^n nSapk ' " 
(regardless of individual ranking)..^ isr 

(c) component allocated 40% means that it should contr ^ 

to tfte final ordering or ranking of* students^ . ^is^gpterpretation 
requires consideration of sftah^ifd deviation anil correlation de^e^j- " 
mine the difference 'between the actual andjtlH specif ied weights when. ' • 
;f^» sets of marks are combined.^or grading purposes^.: * \ ,^ ; * \ 

■ ,, ■ ■ ^- ' ' \t ■ ' " ■^t'?. 

Accepting the, fir St .interpretation to signify proportion whether the ass^ssmeiht, ^ 
># component is marked out of 40 qr lOfi, the marks .a're> still qtui6nt-?specif %c 
c^ regardless of . how many ^or how . students are iJT the class^^pr group. 'For a ^ 
group of students , , however ; the means o^ cbursework marks, (^p) and bf ^examina- 
tion marks (E) need to be related to the fixed pass mark (50%) and.;to each' . 
...other (40:60). For example, Adjusted means for coursework and^for e:|^inatio^ 
Tarid^ therefore for the ' total or GXMpo s i te se t ' o f mark s ) might be spec i f i^ si s ' 
60% (thereforer^074--x^6P^ + 0.6 ^ W^=*'60%) .J' Tjiis is the si0iificance of fthe ' . v 
^ second interpretation. — . — — ^-^^jjh- '-^ '~ — ' ' . ' f^r^^ 

The third interpretation qf- weight is with reference to ranking and consideijs . 
the specification of standard deviation (b^ spread)^ for allpc'ation of^rafles; 
the adjustment for the correlation effect to be cajSied out as a f ina#sjjage 
of.'mark interpretation. Continuing with the AAVA example,^ the. rank, position ^^^^ <^ 
of students in the* final set of marks is determined by the relative" 'Stand|j:d^^^^^^^^^^^. ^ .' 
dev iat ion of the component sets of marks . ' If al 1 students hai the same , 
cour sework mark the, standard deviation .would-be zero wd^^Aake fo contribution 
to rank position which would then be determ'ijied by the examination rhnk only) ; 
. Therefore, the adjusted standard devi^tions^ are specif ied in the ratio 40:60.'^. . ; 
* For two .»per feet ly^correla ted, set s^ o£ marks witR a standtifd deviation of 12 . . ^ 
(say) , on a 'perdertt scaled, then the standard deviation (S ) of the -comlJlned : y 
set would be 0.4 X 12 + 0.6 x 12 = + S_ = *i2. In .practi&e, the ''db^rela^ 
"would be less tnan one^nd *t)ie total standard' 'Me via tiph would be 0fAftr^l2 

inc 

well as the ratio of istandard deviations for cour sework ( S_ )_ and . fbr : examina- 



= 0.6r 12, where r is the correlation of the comjxsn^lft with thj?" total .^.^^^:s^ 
r^ and^r^ are u sual ly 1 e s ig than ^ one , is " u^ua 1 ly . ie s s than"^,S^ '^^lus: . -^^ 

' ^ ^ iard deviations for coursework (S^)_andlfor ex 

•tibh'CS! X, their respective magnitudes should also be specified. For the mark 
ranges of 40 and 60 being discussed, standard deviations of 4 and 6 'would be' 
typ ical and appropriate or even 4 . 8 and 7 . 2 a s in the ; exampl e above , depending 
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on - the significance of the correlation effect • 



A principal characteristic; not yet"iai"s6ussed is N, the'nuinber of marks or 
students. If N is^small (say less than 10) tlfe st^aftistical significance of 
the above cohs^erations has 'little validity for mark interpretation. It is 
conceivable, for example, that a small' class of diligent, motivated, able 
students • at an advanced level of study will all score high marks and .all merit; 
. A. .grades. In this case and in general, the. level of ability of the class 
could b^ specified, in terms of the extended norm-reference of experience of . f^' 
/different classes.' The seven point scales; (Ebel, 1972) Siscussed earlier in 
the^paper, can be siSpplifim arid associ^ated witOi d for ' ' • 

mark adjustment: \^:v. ^ . ' ' ■ [■ ' 

• . . ■ / , /^-^ ■ ■ • • ■ • . . < ' ■* ' • 

» Be],ow/average^C55%); Avera^ (60%) ;^ Above average (65%);;. . , 

Well, above* average (70%) ^ " . ■ ^ ij^ , 
t ' - . ■ . ' . ^ * ■ ■ . ,■ ■. ' *. ■ « . , • . . - " " • 
How ^many grades should be used to report studerit achievement . in' terms of the ■ 
above Specifications? , Mitchelmpre (1981) sugg^ists an an^^Wer to this quWstion 
with- reference 'bb the; differences ^n types of assessment:*' used tp produce 
marks ^, Mitchelmore' proposed the following criterion:, a grading scale is 
.acceptabj^e in a given assessment situation if the average probability of a . - 
student be'ing 33egraded within one " scale point of the original grade on a ' 
parallel assessment is at least 90%.* , . . ^ 



; When a student sits an exam or hands in an assignment, the siibsequent -mark 
^ropresents a sample, only, of student qualities in the Context ^pf a course of 
study . It is uncertain that the mark, is an exact measure (also because of 
time dependency, markerorel lability, etc.). Thi^ uncertainty is referred to 
as standard error (SE) which is the standard^deviation of the set of marks thAt 
a student would, obtain on all iinaginable parallel assessments (with a » mean 
equal to the . studfent ' s ^rue score) . Mitchelmore investigated the application 
of -the proposed criterion: the results a^e summarized in^ Table 4. 

^ Table 4:^ Eistimated SE's aad maximum acceptable*-* numbers of grades 

' - loji^e l e n ted ■ m uJS^-pi'e's^hetee^^^^ Leg fiT^ — >— — 

■ ■■ '.^ ' ^ ' '-'^ - ' ' ' ' ■ ' 

■ '■ ■ " ■ ■ . • . - ■ . ♦ * ■ Maximum 

Test Type , ,■ Tesf'Length ; * .^^ ^ 'nuipber qf " 

- V : ■ ; ■ :^f^ade^. ■•■ , 

. •■■ ■ - ^ • . ■ V' ■■ ' ! . ■ ' ' ' < - 

:. Multiple-choice : . ^ 20 items ^ ' • *1«^ 9* (9 .rS)^' * 5 . * 

■ .v*^ " a vipd it^^ 



.••*v 



Essay^ with fairly Ij hr/ 50 marks 7 ^141 \V 4 

objective^s(^ring. 3 hr/100 marks ' 10 (10) * * ' 5 

. Essay ;with 'highly , li hrV .50 rmar:ks . : ; 11* (22) . 3 

subjectiv4 scoring ; • 3 hr/lOO marks 16 (i6) ^ 4 



*%.ccor<aing to the^'crj^ assuming a p^ass mark of 40 per qpnt, a' 

dist^ctioni^mafk of 85 per #e'nt, and approximately equal grade intervals . 
betaken these tw9 scores. . « ' ^ ' 
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In practice, as noted,.:the final grade is usally determined from a composite 
mark; Mitchelmore suggests that' a six-point, scale woilld be appropriate for the .. 
combination of five shoirt multiple-choice tests. and a final essay examination. 
In such cases, the marks or scores for each component (suitably weighted) should 
be recorded, with grades used only for the total assessment maifk. Imrie (1981.) 
discusses' the . need to confirm weighting intentions with reference to standard . 
deviatioris and correlations, when sets of marks are combined. . . , 



CONCLUDING COMMENTS , , • - : ° ' - . ; 

Sqme grading systems have been described. Justification of a system 'and its 
use for the allocation of grades, depends on appropriate specifications with 
reference to mark interpretation and assessment structure. Usually the grading 
system has been established as institutional policy in terms of the number of 
grades and their correspondence- to marks on a percent scale. Accordingly, the 
planning of assessment' procedures should take into accovmt the type.of assess- 
ment appropriate to learning outcomes and to the implications of measurement ■ 
uncertainty. The two-tier structure of assessment provides for discrimination * 
between c r it er ion-re f ez^enced_ and . nqra-r ef er eh ced mea sur ement^^ in a _s ing le ; . „ 
asses¥ment component or for the whole course or subject . The teacher or examiner 
should specify the intended weightings, means, standard deviations and correla- 
tions for the principal assessment components contributing to a final grade. 
These intended values can then be compared with .the actual values for evalua- 
tion^ of t^he assessment and for mark interpretation. . 

• ■' '* . • ■ ■ 

Further specifications of the grading system are required for * mark adjustment 
so thatii the grade boundaries (including the pass/fail boundary of 50%) can be 
applied consistently across institutions, disciplines, levels and over a period 
of yaars. The specifications for large classes include the mea^i (consistent 
with an estimate of the quality of the group)* -and the standard deviation for. 
principal components 6f assessment such as coursework and the final examination. 
Computerised grading packages are available to 'assist with the adjustment and v 
^:^t^^2?e-fed'tion--proeeduj?e«— req«i-red--so-H^ 
can be. used for the allocation of grades. 

According to the criterion of Mitchelmore (1981) it would seem that the 
Victoria University of Welli^igton and the , Authority for Advanced Vocational ' 
Awards grading systems are well able to cope with the wide range of methods 
(and therefore of SB's) used for in-course and. end-co\irse assessment. It is, 
however,' necessary for a grading system to be represented quaritatively and 
interpreted consistently. Th(^ marks awarded -for, different assessment components 
at different times during a cburse.and then* combined at the end^of-the. course, 
should represent standards of • attainment 'understood clearly by .staff and v . 
students alike. Careful definition and- awareness will assist greatly with the 
professional responsibilities for main^taining standards. 

Guidelines cited earlier suggest that there should be similar grade distribu- . 
tions from. subject to subject 'except where special factors exist*. One ^ch ■ 
factor not mentioned has. .been clearly ' j.dentified:^from. work on student eva.ltia- 
tion of courses MClift «and Iiftrie, 1981) V In sohie courses, students respond ^ . 
' tha t^ they" ^ wan t'T't'a db^as"" well"" a^^^^ po s s ible * and' ident if y"( r eal i s t ic a 1 ly ) thi; 
grade associated with that intention. In* other, courses, high proportions of 
the course ehrolment indicate an intention ^ just to pass** Oh this_basis, it 
. is not possible to6 expect similar- grade distri^ and therefore not-' reason- 

.able to impose invalid uniformity. In general there is no academic or . 
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educational justification for ;a fixed pass/fail- ratio;* a quota might, of 
course, be' used for administration purposes. 

" Any grading system ^should be fair and consistent. 'The principles' and procedures 
of a grading system should be stated clearly so that the responsibilities of 
staff^and the rights, of students are identified. It is the professional reS7 
pohsibility of "staff to be competent in' all of the, assessment procedures 
required 'for the allocation of grades; it is the right of students to know 
. the specifications of any grading system which labels them permanently. 
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". ■ *■,"■•>..' > , '■' ■. - ' . ' '[ ■ ' ■' ' 

. ,-. ■ • •■ ' :. ■ ■. . ■ ■ ■, ■ •■ . " ; ' . , • 

■^■n h;:, i^.::^- ■ ■ •: ■ ■ ■ ■ ' '., ■■' ■ ■ 

'^V An int^^ is one that attemjpts to integrate and 
'V ■ utilis.^^^^^^ principles' of more than one academic' discipline 
^V'^Kis ap|)r^^^ contrasts with multi-disciplinaiy. studies in which disciplines 
.': arp juxtaposed^ T3u1ti^.the..j::^lation-bet^weeri..v^ in^ 

■ ;■ -teaclil|g?(ei^ p. 25). Interdiscipiinary studies should be seen as/an 

• extenaiyef .tange of; possibilities covering combinations of disciplines where 

V links ajre^not well-developed, subjects, or courses where there is increasingly 

V ■ eviden|/ ^ihtegratioh, and fully integrated .'interdisciplinary courses (Group 
, for R^se^ch and^ I in Higher Education, 19T5a)ib ■ , ' . 

' i^i%:^d^^ case for interdisciplinary ■ studies without 

: , -[^^^^nce :t:o specific proposals.- Experience in colleges of advanced education 
:^/:.[^iif^S$)\eLnQ. vmiversities demonstrates, that a great many constraints must be ■ 
^oyerfjpme interdisciplinary ;;a^ is to 'v^ork satisfactorily. Course . 

D.r" subje'ct proposals must there for 6^-. be examined closely to- determine whether 
^^adequate ;iat tent ion 1^^ been giyeh to anticipating .potential problems . . 
'Aspects; of particular, importance are^^ of the planning process and 

the a^vai 1 ab il i ty of r e sour c e s , Perhaps the Ami que advant age pif ; 
inteirdisdiplinary studies is, that they activ^^ promote a cross-fertilisation • 
; of • ideas;' Vhi ch i s ' gene r al ly ab sent in a s ingle^i s c ipl in e or. ■ ' : ■ 

r multi-disciplinary ap^^ such as world energy needs :may be ' 

{:/'v;€Xpra^ned^ f^ the point of view of a single discipline, e.g. Sociology or 
x'r; y Elect ricai^ E^ but separate di sic iplines do not provide the basis, tdr 

.■ cbtoSrig; toi grips with* a full^ range of ' issues. On the ot-her hand, an ■ 
fnti^rdisciplinary study of energy needs may involve aji Examination of -the. 
77 rr^^^^^^ so ciologi c qX , pol it i c al , eng ine er ing an d"" e c ohomi c ; f act ors . ■; It 

■•. is 3,'ik^ly that participants who are otherwise involved in a single discipline 
" . wiilV develop greater sympathy with otheir . disciplines as' a result ' of this". • 
■■ ^ '-ar^pi^ ^ach, ■ Once' a strong com m j.tment| to Sr>BT^_grt-.^^^ 

■ ■ ' ■ t disci^line-bksed approach may be less ful'f iliin§- ^ft*^chaliengi . the' 
iectlirers' concerned. ■ ■ ' ' ■ --''^ . 



■Stl^TEGIES FOR THE D&ROpUCTIJON OF EINER 




•CoiiDjse devei^^ involves a series of .administrative *'deci^ions>i^^ . 

.'a "-framework for a study of formal and informal process^^. ; These processes are' 
;; - highly complex and may involve negotiations, within 'aij, organisation ( such as. a 

; 'G!ae| , arid wit^ external bodies * In ' examining .Energy :;S€udie$ at CIT the focus ' 

i s"" on irit erri al negot iati on s dir e c t e d to ■ se cur in g r esdur c e^s and pirovi 4i.n g an 
• . or gaii is at ion al' base. Ext em kl riegot iat ion s were not ' involved ; as . the suTd Je c t"s . 

!were to be elect ives in existing courses and. therefore nqt require ^e- ' 
.■ .^'approval of the state co-brdiriating' authprity;. ' ■ ■: ' ; ■ : . ' : 

'xl%e Process ol^I^ -^l' . J^-v;--- • '-/vr^ . . -: — - Z--.^.:::-::-...-^. 



■ ') ;fririovat ion involve s changes .'which are deliberately planned eind,*. adopted . v ; The 
innovation may notjiie new' in the absolute sense , but It is p^rceiyed^ new. 
« ^;:'Tt)y ^members pf the cpmmunity intp which it is introduced- (Collierj; 1^^).. A v 
' .. framework fpr the analysis of the dlBcisiori's made in curriculum planning' toS 'h 
^-jj!^jin^'?J^gg,er?tf*<i hy Delbegq ■ ( IQTU ) i . ' T he" initia l phase In innovatid ri' entails ' 
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: /Obtaining a mandate for. th^^^ Following* initial 

. approval, the central issues surrpunding, the course eire identified and 

■ - . .ji^stipategieB a^^ deal /with joroblems, of the 
; ji^nrf^ process, the, course planners are striving to establish the 
;V;;;Viegitim^ of their innovation and if initial strategies are poorly conceived 
^] -:the prbpo sal may fail, ^ v 

Itv iQ. often difficult to innovate in established tertiiary ins titutioija. . The 
■ innovator^ must contend with ' ' networks of clbsiftiy interlocking procedures , 
policies and mutual expectations based bn past experiences' . (Group for 
. ReSefiLTch and Innovation in Higher Education, 19T5b, p/.^3) • As a, result, 
inhovat ion may not be an ipttder ly or ' cbnt inuous pr oc e s ( MacDonald -and Walker , 
1976 ; Shaw, 1975 ;: Wellard , . 19^0 ) . There may be cbnsi*&erable delays in making 
decisions, a need for intense lobbying and lengthy informal discussions 
outsid^ the committee system (Noble, 1982); All^of these features were present. 
. in. the development of the Energy Studies project . 

Energy _Studies evolved in response to' a growing interest in interdisciplinary 

studies was Wt up by the Board of Studies,* the. Inst it^^^ academic • 

board. It recommended the establishment of one or mbre centres; for inter- 
disc ip]^inary studies and 'Suggested that, in undergraduate courses, at least 

■ one elective subject should be chosen from a range of , interdisciplinary 
subJectq. The report was not acted on by the Board of Studies during 1978 and 
iat the tiiiie the future of int.^rdi sciplinary ' studies seemed to rest on : 
initiatives by existing; departments .and :Schools, 

; ' Despite a lack of enthusiasm in^the Board of Studies an infonnal working party;. 
. > 6i> interdisciplineiry. Ener gy . Studies washes tabll in late, 1978. ■ The^ efforts ; 
f of the working party to obtain a: mandate foi;*^^ ^5^^ were encoUra^ed^by^^^^^^^ 

< the appointment Of a new/Director who tos keien* t^^ foster, ihterdiscipiiriary . 

• initiatives; A major breaJc-through-occurred in 1979 when the^-w 
"•"SirEariled^Sn^^ -'■:~:^-r-~rr~-- ^ ] ^- ^ 

Energy i s sues were selected as a f odus . f or inter disc iplinary. . studie s largely 
because of the interest of some staff in this area. Existing courses aiid , 
sub J ects gave inadequate attention energy trends, find problems , despite a . 
world-wide concern with whether energy ne6ids ooul-ft bcvmet in the long term. ' 
Members of ..: the wrking party:, were drawn from the .Schpbts, of vBusinesB, . Applied 
Science , Engineering' and ; General ■ Studies , and from th^ Ediic^tionial DeVelopmi^nt 

■^_tUnit .: . Becau^ei :th^^^ comprised a good, cross-section of ^the .Institute it 

"was consider'e<^ 'likely Energy Studies electives woiild.be <3^ered-in most . " 

. lindergraduate ' courses . ' ' > ....... , . . - 

* ' The key i^n^ . of the working party were ' the : .chairman , a lecturer' - in. :■ i 
; Engineer i,ng j and the secretary , a ■tutor- in, Ecbnomic s . ' Throughout the prb j ec t . . ' 
: — the 'working'part:^ on the enthusiasm arid Organising; ability Of 

". 'tbese members . Unfortunately, neither the 'chairman nor the secretary wks 

• ; t'enxired, a fact which;.proyed significant later: in the life of the project. 

As a - member : Of the worl<ihg party, my. rol e ; was to advise on; appropriate 
-^-s tr ategi e sj^t o.-,be.-f ollowed J in ^pilo't irig ;t he electives throiij^h the - committee 
' ' "system (2) . A. fUliptime research, officer ;"vreis appointed to co-^prdinate the 

project and his knowledge of. energy trends and vp]*oblems was^^^^^ 
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Negotiaticaxs 




Innovators may , use negotiations y^io siirmotint constraints, or mnimise. the 
' impact.' This strategy may in^w^ve compromises on. course content and jstructure' 
^ to secure the. approval of submissions. In his .study of curriculuk chailge in a^^v \. 

college of education , Shaw coflicluded that a succeissfiil innovatibn must be . ' 

reasonably acceptable to the*^ group, interests ,.( for example , other . dep^tmehts) ' „ ; • . 

on which. it impinges. It is a largely, public process in which the bes^^^^^ 

is a solution where all get most of what they want/' rfttlier;^ 

compromise. (Shaw, < 1975) • v . ■. ' ' " ■ ^'^.-S :■'■■'■' /■' ' ' . / ' - ; 

The -development, of Energy. Studies involved protracted formal and infonml : 
negotiations in which the working party attempted to .establish' its/iegitimady. ' ,^ 
Re sear ch papers*' were . commiss ione d for public at ion with .the aim 6f providing a ;. ? 

- resource for elective subjects and short courses. ' The^ papers were written by .;-. . 
members of the working party and^ exteirnial consultants' on topics such-; as world • 
energy resoiirces , the renewal qf Melbourne * s ■ public transport system, and ^ \ ; 

ing energy strategies for Australia. This activity was peripheral 'to^.^^^ 
ip^;! gnoi of '^nyjj^sJ^E^ZEy^.. Stiidi e s inc otpor at e d in the .In st itut e * s y '.^^ '. : 
A maj or as pe c t was t hje pr^par at ion , of- s\ibitii s spLons ■ if or ; c on s i der at Jon ■ ; 
by committees . By the end ' of .1979 r ^he Board of Studies, had . approved the 
concept of introducing energy studies elect ives, providing a bais^^' foi^ • .; 

developing detailed, syllabuses. The' next -step was. to. gain the- approval of .. . . 
each School, in which the elect ives would be taiight.and; the final endorsement ' . >• 
of the Board of Studies. -The- working party of - tHfe. . ' . ". 

'Institute* s, six vschqpls would be likely to accept .Energy StudiesV '"^he ■ . : . . 
■ exception being the School of Art and Design' which had shown no i.nterest .iri.;' ; .v 
■■ the project. ' /^-./l'- \ r .. ''•■^'■-■V^' '--^ ^ 

anxiety ^to; establish leigitimacy;;the w^ ■ • ' ■ :^y-,lr:-:-] 

l-culated in ■seeking "preliminary approval of its proposals-. ^' ^^ / . ^ 

iT^p^t^^^^^^^^-^-^^ fi' .■be-:api) XQyed -i n -principle prior "^oj v J 

final' 'submission^ -By imposing stepj' the '.working party left ■ 

itself -with insufficient time to achieve the intfoductipn, of, the ^^lectives' in • • 
. 1980. " .^^;>^a • result y much of :the mbmentiim^.df v the innovation ^fiis .'lost v' .. The;;: ; 
workinj^lierty faced the; pro-spect ' of ■^a^■f^Irther twelve .inontlis of planning and^-;.;^^||g'; 
deliberation . without, b^ to pOint to^ substantial - concrete achievement s^i^v ^'^j^^ 

. During .;first semester: 198O,. the Working party made submissions to Schools '. w;T 
■. Boards . . Members of the . wo^in'g party 't 00k re.spons ibdlity' for pilot ihg the ' , - ':. j 

submi s sion ■ thr oiigh t.heir owii " School . Wherq ;. ne'cWs sary Schools wer e , asked to . ' i. 

amend their- regiilaitions ' to. facilitate the, iritroduqtipn. of- .Energy; Studies . .\ .v,' ' ; 
•.elebti^sV ' Infori^ negotiations' took ■■placevwith^^ 

•individuals ^ perceived as. ;poVer fiil . The negotiation process S; 'was^^ ; 
^-^n- July ,1980 the electives^ were approyed, by' the' Bo of S^ /.' . '■-'. ' 

' Unf brtunat ely , this - did not guarantee implement at ioh as it 'was . . nec e s s qiry" t'o ■ • ; 
■'.■secure ''fiinds •■for, ^the- projects '" , y. 

There was c on s 1 der able or gani sa.t ionkl support ay-ailable 1 6 • the development of : ■ ' 
j::^Erlergy : Studies The institute 's' Director ^gevve feyei^"-*^ 

- working party ' an d p'ersonally ■ launched the publication .of En e rgy St udi e s. - 
Papers .. Assistance an plahrttif K aiid .aJminia lir abiy e mit^p o rt •was.provi . dft d ^ bv^'- ; . , ' ' 

. "the Educational ! Development Unit. ^ iT^ 

: thjB - Energy/ Studies eo-ordinating Committee which ^reported direct . 

pf . Studies . This,, change was ■ initiated by ,the working rparty to strengiihein th^^ 
: ' organisat i onal • bias e of the "pro j e ct . ._St af f cdmmitment ;. remained' ' strong and - ; >. • ' i-. :{ 
"eight menrt}ers of staf f,*were involved over the y^fars 1979 and 198p. . - V . ^ 
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; 'CpNSTRA^^ AND PROBLEMS 

, ..' "■ '■\\-:. . ■ ■ ■■■/'.>" ..„■• fc.- .■: ■', 

■ ■■■ Diespite the. persistence of. • the innovators. We /Energy Studieis project .failed". " 

. to achieve its msrjor goal, the implementation pf elect The main . '■■ 

■'S.^T^easons for this failiire were organisatioriai^: constraints ;^hich:'proved^ 

insuiiTnpuntable. . As has been shown, the EnerW Studies electives'^pagsed 'v 
^?^>^-suGces3fuliy'-t various stages impo^d^b^^ 

/;^^[^ovai df^-new subjects.; Unfori;uriately^, ' the\org^^ struct;^B of • 

. , . sc^^^s^ and department s ^va? 'a much' mprje/.^poverful constraint than, h'ad^be*^' . ' ; ■ 
"-•■..^^tofcixjflji^ed %;:t^ I ; ■ ^v' ■ 

1 v??^^ ^^^^.^P^ a convenient means of .analysihg^"^: ^ " 

• . ^r^anis^iona^ In course dievelopment^^the readiness of a.- CAE. to ' 

.iniMate a course relates to both /prdtlem; awareness a^ / 

• .Problem, .awareness is influenced, by . enviroruuentai- and. organisational conditions ; 
Where the, environment, or/t rapidly 'CAEs'We^^^.f ie i 
prorie to innovate, . Solirbib^i -awarene^s^^ 

. conceptual or-iginality .^,^^^^ course .^d the existence; of pr^ 

. . .. -operating e^sewhertf .- Organisationaa Readiness is* enhanced" t6. the extent : that v . 

a ■ course proposal is dbmpatible ' with existing^; programs ( Delbecq, vl97l+) . On.' ; " 
: refl^ctipriv 'some of .ttiese^^']^^ were-nbt present; at CIT^ ;i v.' ' l^^.-h 

; By 1979' yhen the Energy -Studies^^ to tertiary ' 

• education were severely restrictjed. ^' A^ ' 
studied werie geari?;ci to' the needs, of department^' j^d^*^ iiiterdii^sci^ 

; teaching wais- giv^^ priority arid ■ depaxtments^^y^^^ to*; release.' 

: st&f f unle"s.s;r(lepartmerital: budgets* w;e^re. compensated. .It soon fceciame- cleax-'; that' , 
*; teaching in Eneflgy Studies would; be ^ yoliihtarjn'^act ivity interested- members 

■ Qf staff.. Althbugh several, lectui^ers their ^im^ to/ ' : 
teaching TEnerigy Studiesv;;thi^-did riot .extend'. to .the c 

project :;;^ • /y: • 

• T]ie :exlstenc^. bf' dep^t^ in othier ways. :;:; '/ ': ^ ■ ^ / 

Departmentalism- has- bee^ described, by one;, writer as;/'the besetting sin, of 'the ' 

, academip i^ofessi^^ ./ Academibsvi developing - 

a;:pers6nal specialisa-tibn and see: encrdachD^ ^s a '. 

■ "^^^^^i' ^^o^^^ organisatipnih / -^^^ 
/readiness- is^^^"^ : V 

tyi^cally ok 'ihterdisci]^i^ oadi :^ ^ 

:?^5'4v.l^ ?L07lv vThe experience of / ^ 

; ■. findings.. Arl:aJJ;eraative^ app -been ;t6 .establishi^a^ v / : ;■ 

■ ■ deparlynent;,^^^^^ in a .climate of :(;iscfal- rest^ 

; A Nuf field; Foimdatipn Highej^Education 
./;,.(.19T5a) observed tl^ ol^en irivolv6;s a/prbfession 

. - i^i^k/for; those/^ w^ 23) ^ '' If /a lebliurer 'becfime^ heaviO^^ . '; ' 

; /coimitted to ihterdiscifai^ 

■^ .irtio. remain- firmly' discipline-bas^d.^ 

v^. key-^fiiflova.tors,, the chairman, 

; •; ;^^PPpinth^rits^ A positions /werie .h(^ 

the thifd/pei^pn^ bbtaiiied; a^ avyesult-, the project: -w^s ! 

;■: deprived; of dxiv^ enthusiasm at' a cinKiial. time/ in^ta^^d^ ' This 

;:f^Irther \mdeiTzdned' falT to- iiripl^ment ' Energjr Studies . : / • ' 
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LEARNING FROM EXPERIENCE ; - 

Bjr the end of 198I- the Knergy Studies Co-ordinatihg.!'Cpinmittee . ha ;.la,psed ■ ^d. ■. 
the elective subjects were not oiffered -in;^^^!^ the . ^ : 

failure of .the Energy Studies project shoi^d not be^ 

benef iirs' flowed from: the 'original inye siiinent ^of : funds and , staff • time . ■^ ' ; ■ v, " 
retsearch officer aissembled a substantial resoiirce ba^ audio visueCL '. and 
prin^i^aterials which' have been'^^used by students ^- Economics! Poiitics aiid 
aigineering. Some existing' Subjects were 'adapted to include , segments'. on ' . 
Energy." The Enerfey. Studies Papers provide original, articles dealing with 
contempora:ry energy prolyl ems. There aire "Continuing initial^iyes . in Eiiergy ; ; 
Studies at Chisholm. A member . of the b^riginal,: workirife^ deyeloped ' ■ 

Energy Studies subjects which Will. be ' : 

Engineering. He is using ^ the resources of 'his department :to tmderta}5:e and 
Encourage research in eireas such as energy conservation and ^^e^ in ■ ■ • 
transpQrt. 'It is planned to offer short'/ courses, including an energy - ' 
education pyojgram for teachers. '. T]iese; initiatives buy..d on th^, ■initial spade 
•work of the Encfrgy Studies- project - 8^ .Chisholm is proniinent 

■ in. ■:the energy- field.; -..j^ivV^. --^i . ■ ■ ■ , '■;'■■.•■;'. v'' : 

; An* innovation may .be justifi'ed;,not' Only for its specific: achievemeniJs,. but for 
the insights it provides. ;into or'gajii^ational responses to; change. We Energy 
studies project - te'sted commitment to interdisciplinary 'teaching. - It* attempted 

■to alter .the- interned boimdax syst^' in which -it -..op^^ 

■•integrating dis.c^lplines ,-. challenging funding arrangements :and .cutting actios s. ; ' 
department a;L. .strlictures ;.!l^e^^ of Ener^ Studies i s. Televarvt , to ^ ■;: v . 

.' innovators - working, within, a 'M system. • .A; s'-trategy which ;■ 

■ may be" successful .is' to find, a base in a suitable acadeinic . department V;. - This ' v 

■ .'entailis obtaining the agreement of;.the head of department . .to suppdrt . the . ■. X ., 
•^rq j e c t i n the in it ial . 'sieges ■ ■ and to ; give an allowanc e' of . . t ime to the . ^ ■ 
corordinator* There' is.^e "risk that.'the^project will be iden^ with- ; 
p'ai;ticuiar departs adyantage is that- .it becomes. P'ai^t of the. 

' exiStiiigV academic struct projeci is therefore more likely to ^aih ;. ; : 

'ax:cess.to;-.i^esourbes.;;',^^ •■/j'y-i. ■.■.■'..■''>■.-■*' ■ 

■ Lobia^ibn within' an existing depairtment . meiy^b a means ;;of fostering- th^:^ 
t;p '^Vstage^' pf -"d^^ it could •become};:independent . . y'The;' 

.-.^iiiiBviators miistXcpritinue 'to work towards aqhieyingv orgjani^ational^s;^ 
out'*§Ide the department, 'including efforts to secure additipnaI;.Tes6urc^^^ ; ■ 
j^hejfe ar^ lie Understood and accepted by the head ,6f d^p^t^ 

V i^r>ilii'ch the pro jectvji s basMU;^;;Ii5^ long-^term^ the , organisational V^tructi^^ 

V adopte(J -is V likely to; dep^n^;*^^ 

df - research funds "are ' att ra:c!it^!^^ subjects' are: off ered, •,pt' ■ a; coifcse^^^^^^ 

planned , it may' b^ 'desirabl^S^M^^I^llh . a more '^li^rmaneri^^^^ This; ; ■ 

.•: couid take .the for^:^pf a'^n^w^^^M ^nti^e for^^nterdispipllna:|y 

' ^studidtey. ■ ^- '':\f : ^1 : V'^^^^ ' 

' There " is a ■ liieed- .fprv career ■'. stinlgl^i^Svip;^ rec^gnisef^th^:; i 

• cpntribilbiofis .tp Vinterdisciplinaiy ^:wlio- becqra^ 

• 'iiivoivfed in- an interdis'ciplinary -pr^^^^ may do littie. to;, enhaiice theiJ:: ■. / 

■ ;6kreer. prospects;; The prol^ ect team seems.; to havii' no ' choice ■ but to , select as • : 
•■..■iQ-.prdinkt6Vs; or;^ To. :.db ■ 

.:^tl;"erwise may threaten' the yiability' of -tjie. proj^ect ' aV a; r;o?ni 
development, as- haj^ened' with Eneirgy -Studies.^ " :■'■ 
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• .^e role of co^ttees . in i^IKrVation; m " .• , ^ 

, Resiearch and; IrmoVatipn i|j^fligh6r:. Education . (197 cone luded^^ 'What is, ,> • • . 
V^^certain is; that ney schemes/ r^ely arise ^ifk)iiu the^ d'axetir^ 

^ less 'often than one ^.might , Expect* iVom bonyiriclng ■. \ 7 " . ' : 

■ : demonstrations of a systematically-researched need', (p.' 30) ; , With: hinds i^l^t,' • ^" 
.-"the establishment of. ^t 

. = :,sU!nnQunt the Constraints ■ facing - the prdj ec€. - In 'the ^ariy. 'stages 6f a pro ject y-' ' • 
■ . i^noy^^s, are; better advised to, vork^jlft ad hoc groups as. far' as ' iibssible and \ > . v 
> to i^y. ori_-the : drivg and enthuslasp.^of individuals ' l^^athiejrerresult^^ . Once - ' v V 
.. * p .xxanQv^ionr becomes established y'^a- mbre ^^f^ structure may be developed. 

. ; The devel?>pmenft 9i^.i^^ stij.dieis • is^ likely, to be a slow-proceksi| • . ■ ■ 

■ . ' especially In, t^ ; V • ■ : V 

. more^ defensive, of their^^^^ a^ period pif. ekpansiph, ; Interdisei^inary '/ ' 

•studies .tha;»eaten established '^t attractirig ;studtentst aws^ 

■ ; siA^^ offered by . 'mainsta?»eam' ;departments V ' jThi?^ suggests 4:^rieea ' ' 

for interdiscipUnai-y studlfe^\1^- be^g^^ to .existing struct\ares,' a^^^ ^ / 

..least in. the early stages of^evelopmerit> Incremi^alvphang^ ha^^ ' 
advocated a^ " a means- of "^nsiLrinjg/that. some reforms, hoyever" limitedj are . , • 
achieved. •^An irmovat or who does, ngt accept; this as .a realis.tic- gbal is likely 
to become', frus^trated i.A attempts -to negotiate ■ substantial changes . : ■ ■ > ^ ' 
' v-''''"-'^" - ■ ■ . . • ;' ''■"■■"•*^■. ■■'*^ ■■ " ■ ■■ ■-. .'^ > -.-'v' ■■■ " 

■ The' orgianisation^ Studies •vere '.. 

not cieai^l^yvmanifested a;t^\t^^ the pj-oject. Muc}i ^was dbne to :^ ■ v- z 

-prepare the ground, the support of the, Institute'/C Director was 'seciire^ 
..eritHu^iastlcvmembe of stiaff were involved, ■bespite-these actions,^ 
^ '^^^-^ . of. •organisational 'readiness to accommodate, interdiscipli^aiy studio 
: /* In p^r^^ frameLWork .for ^ ' 

^ ■ interdi-sciplinary ^course development ; The, jgxisting , depa:rtmental . structure was - -. 

* ^ .a^Jn^^or ^congtralnt ; especiSL^^ to securing resources for the^- ■ ' ' 
- v.po^itiriiiationr bf/Tbh^' Ertergy, Studio \ ' 

_ .-tertiary educa^^^ 

• The^lacij: df(!*3enifcrit^^ k^-efctors' and' the fact 

v^.. staff . ijnpeded the^ Studies-; ■ Although; -this cbuid have . ' 

>e^^ a}vbi;d^ desire in- the .Energy :studies W ' "r ./ 

;i--.to :re(^Ognis^ t]j3^., cc^^ of tifije 'origijciai. imibvators-^>^.The^Vorking p^^ • ■ 

: "could- yorki- especially; by/^ focuS' •:: 

.;;a^Pr Energy' §ttidies ;.^leGtlves;^ :",'-(^':^\: '[ :v ; ,-, "%■,'> ■'' -^'i 

^^ There ' i^';^.:uji^ ; ; ■ ' 

: fort^he .f they have beeii.'^ss.dciated.;: ■ ' - • 

o ? ■ pr obSfms . erfc bunt ^r ed jji ' 'innK^yat io ,and 'at:t empt s 1 6'*^) by er c bme them .■ ^ ' By ^ . ^ _Li:^ liiii 
■" Ishiring ,^u^ " ■' • .1 

■ .become- a%ore jbpen ..kndi rewarjfl^r* -procei^s', ■ . • ' i ' - • ■■■^I v > ^ ' 
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Xl) A sub^ect 'ds 4..SP comprise a"; V V 

.. ; ' ■ .course. ' ■■'■:■["■■) '.■■ ••^■■■'■''■•■••^■"v':''':^'; ^ ••■-'v,;.; ^ ;V v 

■■(2 ) This role was ■ aiff ectedV . eiglrfe 4moirt^is • sij^ - • •. r\ ; 
■ leave'' in;, '1979 ^^'V'-,.'- ' -'C^ff':/^^^ \*V' ''V-^,-^' f?*\U\='^''^'''- V- ' 
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EvaTiiafirtgiJj^^nai^f^TYiin Development 




Academic Development UMte &t/iu^ Uzidversities and Colleges of 

Advanced Education. Canberra: Commonwealth Tertiary Education Commission, 
1982,vi + 71pp. ^ 



«The report by Professor Richard Johnson on Austraiian academic development " 
units is familiar enough to readers of this journal that no summary of its 
contents or conclusions is "tieeded here .. **Th'e -document is comprehensive, elo- 
quent, insightful, constructive, if admittedly subjective ('impressionistic' 
is the word Johnson himself uses) . It is also timely — coming on the heels 
of the AVCC working party's recommendations on staff developnent, with its 

. .suggestion of mandatory induction courses, regiilalr evalua:tion of teaching, ' and 
-gjreatiBr incentives for the improvement of teaching performance. Both- reports 
have received wide distribution in Australian higher education circles (though , 
regrettably, not outside: they are virtually xinknown in North America- or 
Europe, despite briel mentions in the Times Higher Educatiop Supplement ). The 
Johnson report in particular has been warmly welcomed, by academic deyelopment 
professionals, and at least with polite interest by senior administrators i!h 
the tertiary se,Gt6r. * If nothing else, the review has- served as an excellent 
piece of f.ormative evaluation for the. a:ctiyi ties of Australian academic. * . • 

■development units, even if its wider impact --*for example "on rank and^file 
faculty,' on student opinion, politicians, not to mention the more general 
public — is much harder to estimate. ^ • '\ . 

I was fortunate to be in Australia in 1982 just-after the draft of 'professor'. ^ 
ulohnson's report was circulated, I was on leave from my own (extremely small )- 
academic development unit in ei large Canadian university, conducting- spme . 
comparative research on efforts to improve university-level teacning and 
le^arning in a number of^ countries, including. North America, Western Euipope, * 

\j^and Australasia. « This was a follow-up to a previous se^j^s of visits made, in 

^ 1974, when the f^j«tTKrtal and political climate affecting post-secondary educa— 
tion was* nSich' rosier. During my 1982 visit-JC* spent three months in Australia, 

\ and visited 13 of the 24 academic development units mentioned by Professor v< 
Johnson. I was present when the author discussed his draft report with the 
directors of , academic development unitKt in May 1982 and also had -an- extended 
interview with Professor Johnson in Canberra. A year aga the report provided 
a lively t6fti.c of conversation in Australian universities and colleges, arid it 
cropped up f.requently in my talks with unij^ directors and^staff,- and-. in my 

^ interviews with pther Australians, including civil servants and journalists. ^ 
The comments that follpw, then, are partly informed, buC also necessarily 
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___^a5P^nJta.ry.#_.and_.obA^io^^ status - as • a . visiting - Canadian present- 

in Austral ia_f or only a brief perp-od. 



The first achievement of^ th^^ohnson report-~to_^^an outsider is that it was done . 

at all. M^nxngful evaluation^ of academic developrient -pr6grainmes ar.e compar- 
- — ativeiy rare y- despite the--fact-1:hat-eVkluai:ion~is^^ a^^ 

units themsg^ves. Centra's (1976) huge study of over 1,000 programmes in the 

U.S.A. showW that only* 14 per cent of thei^had been fully evaluated. And in 

..... my own survey of eya]^,tion practices in a Sample of programmes drawn from 

" ^i^^^ous-par^^s-of-^he-W^ld-M^I^^ 



Hdd been subjec^d-^tcr'eva'ltia'tl'bTT^"^^ of 
a^ivities — number of publications issued, tallies^of telephone inquiries, 
and GO on / a om efe-i:mes--s^pp3:ein^i# te5 by .. ^^le c om m ents of s taff whu hdU, dL LbiuUeJ 



s o on^ a om efe-i:mes--s^pp3:ein^riffed^y 
uni t-spo nsore d-coU r^es-o r— wo rk shaps-i — Wh i-le-comprehens i ve-e va lua t io ns-o f ndr 
vidual units are comparatively rare, ^/evaluations of^whole systems are even 
scarcer.. When they have occurred, -rt is usually in the most negative of 
climates, often when ^f unds are,?horvt and where the evaluation is seen as 



possiblvproviding an excusi*€o terminate a programme. This 'feeems to me to be 
tfe wo^W type*^ /summative' ''ev^Aua and it- is to the credit of the 

Commonwealth Tertiary Education GWRiission that their brief to .Professor^ 
Johnson was made'Sin a much more open atmosphere, characterised not by threat 
but by a 4§s.ire for information. Thi^(jSbn((tr>asts sharply w^th the circumstances 
surrounding a r%cjent evaluation .of the^ffice of Teaching cwra Learning of the 
Council of Ontario Universities, a modest programlne that provided im^rtant 
supportive ahd coordinating, services for ..academic development units throughout, 
the «4jr ovine e. Th^ evaluation was lengthy, broad in scope, arid the resulting 
assessment was positive. Nonetheless the Council that ha'd commissioned the ; 
study voted to terminate the plrogramme: a decision tHat probably caused more 
disillusionment and cynicism than if the evaluation had nevfer been conducted 
in th^ifeirst place. . At about. the same time in Britain the Coordinating : 
Courji^il on the Training of University Teachers was also*-being disbanded under, 
somewhat similar circumstances. *i • •■ * v 

«jA second revelation provided by^ the report for the non-Australian reader will 
be the .documentation it pr^ovides. of. a relat/ively entrenched position for 
academic developmient units within' t?ertiary ^education establishments in,- that^ 
country.' This may seem somewhat paradoxical;, when Professor Johnsoiv'^imself • 
laments the difficulties under which units/nust operate, including inadequate 
budgets and staff, obstacles to prom(l(fcLq;av. resistance- by some'; m^^ 
- academic commviftity, and so on. Nonethe^ss,. from a broader international 
- perspective, many Australian academic development units seem in an enviable " 
position, as my recent* series of visits showed only too clearly, J'or example,^ 
' in Canada there is' only a handful'of well established units with full-time J^ ' 
' staff who hold relatively permanent positio'ns, and nearly all of these are in 
Ontario and Quebec. In Britain the situation is somewhat comparable, althougK^ 
much. -excellent work is done by committed academics on a more or less * 'volunteer ' 
' ba.sis. In many Western European nations units have been forced to keiep what 
one of my informants ^called a 'low profile'- in order to survive the current 
climate of retrenchment- And in the. United States, which is often regarded ^ 
■a mecca for ^teaching innovations and development activities, many large and 
apparently thriving academic development units have disappeared virtually over- 
night in the ^f ace of sava^ge financial retrenchment or the loss of external 
•foundation funding upon which so many of them depeiided (Gustaf son and Bratton, 
1983) . ■ -fc. ■ 

•. ;• ■ , Tv.. .: • 

In contrast, the state of academic development in Australia appears positively 
bri!nmi-ng-with-heal-th-;;r— Many-Aiasira3.i-an-units-^ 



imply their incorporation as part of the university establishment; at least, 



^ . . ■ ■ . ' ' ■ .■ y- . '.. ' . - 
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v- . . ' ■•' ■ , - J. • ^ ' 

-"•-one-»(TERC-at-vtaie~Un^ Sduth" Wales> has 'ev^lri^ pxiblished an official 

history. • NeaVly all xmiver sities__anjajC;AEs_do — r^- 
Vhas been, an extremely rare occurrence for an established ojp^ratio'ii to be dis- 
banded. Despite the fact that this has admittedly occurr'eid* in one or two . 
"V instances ,_ and^^^i^^^ institutional- policv.--Qf not- 

: — b illing posto that be c omti vdcanty thti fa ct that 'most unit^ have survived, and 
i^-that the^r number has grown, surely indicates a generalv.^eyi^'Vif grudging) 
''•■acceptance by administrators an4 academic staff. Indeedy^'s.e'^^ral units have 
,■ been subjected jbo extensive evaluab.on s^of_their-^atiXd^esU 
j ^{ieTgT~ycUE at 'Adei aide„an^,JiE&RU . at, Manash-).^and4-ag-a--r^stAfe-4ifr^^ — 
endorsement from^their academic colleagues . In -Other words'^ In^^a^ economic vT/ 




America's most respected figure in academic development was subjeqt^,|p^g^3|;^^^^^ 
draconian cutbacks over the. past two years, 'simply to. have survive? (r^^^^,^'^ ' 
^ gangs notwithstanding) appears a substantial achievement. *' * 

Accepting that academic development is alive and living in Australia, deim:^^ 
doubts in some quarters about whether it is at the peak of health, it is 'w"<feth . 
goiiig on to consider the more detailed picture painted by the Johnson i;eport 
■qf the strengths and weaknesses of various units. 9e-reading -my 'draft .copy of 
tjtie document I find it is scattered with* pencilled ticks, mdde during my 
original quick review of the report in 19^2, and indicating how frequently 
I^rqfessor xTohnson's comments reflected my own Canadj.ari experiences *and percep- 
tions. His comments about the ambiguity of '.the, developer 's role in the 
institution, difficulties of -status and obtaining promotion for academic ' 
development j.staff. (leading to' the sort of conflict 'felt in Canada , ' as in 
Australia,/ about devoting time to research, and gaining academic respectability, 
or tjp service activities, a-nd winning friends) , the 'damned, if you do/damned if 
you<don't' anecdotes of publicity that is criticised as an unnecessary e)4)en- 
diture when it- appears and lamented when it does not — all these ate 
s,trikirngli^ familiar and perceptibly observed by Professor Johnson. 

^ Only very occasionally did the report indicate a difference between Australian ' 
experience and my impressions of the situation in other countries.' One example 
- -- which I- quote here because it is given considerable stress by Professor " 
Johnson — concern^. the resistance to academic development units by 'middle 
management', in particular by department heads, in my own experience, while ' 
opposition from the ^heAd- of a department or a dean is certainly not unknown, 
the reverse has. been mcjpre common, with many worthwhile initiatives coming . from 
this source. It is possible that the difference here is 'cultural . Canadian 
universities have had a longer tradition of elected department heads, and the 
term in office is probably .shorter. - This may make thie .h^ad ' more willing to 
approach a . unit for help in organising develbpment,- acti^vlSies and encourage a ^ 
* busy — and sometimes isolated -- cha^irperson to useVtliig":urii^^ as a . 

source "of disinterested a:nd confidential adVice. 6ne/fia3f^d6id.cal problem may 
be that the expectations .for^ ad^demic -development units* ^^e'^'t^^ high, and they. . 
are* expected to per form .miraculous transformations a few weeks with problems 
that have proved intransigent for many Vears. CertaljjlY, however, ProfessdV 
Johnson is right in singling out these middle maWgefipBas crucial for the 
succeiss of academic development. , They -play a key ro^in setting the tone V . . 
within a defiartmept , guiding' teaching policies arid pSctices, and controlling 

^ academic advancement throijgh "Gecisions on recruitmefj|^nd promotion A^nd by ' . 

? serving as the major link between the senior .adminidPfttion and* the aca 

^^?°^^_^^.®A?- ^"PP?^- >^ is diffi'cultf^o se|T^W--teaching--a9d-learning~- 
^^practices can ^e changed in any fundamental! way. ' j 
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Whe reas the departihent is the basic unit in the institutjxtnal s tructu re_:,o.f_„ 



universities,. -academic development units, as Professor Johnson comments, often 
lie outside this structure. Hence th'e eunbiguous roles, poor promotion pros- 
pects, and so. on, of junit s taff . One partial soluj^ 

be to adop C th e_pr act ice_ 6 f some _ Nor th ^ Ame r jean i ns.t i t ut i o ng and to appoi n t 
staff to •concurrent positions in a dep'hrtment or faculty . At Waterloo, for 
examjpie, at the time of my appointmerJt ,as Teaching Resource Person I was also 
5A ^ t e n ur e d p os i t i o n as P ro f eg sqr_ (a n, Jb^ . No r th^ ^^e ri^^^ 

senior administrators (deans, vice-presidents, and so on)' vho have ah academic 
position to return to once their terms of office have e^cpired. In my own case,: 

' althouglti my salary Is totally paid by the Tpaching Resource Office, I take a 
^'reasonably active part in the affairs of the Environmental Studies Faculty: 
I teach an undergraduate course each y'ear, supervise several graduate students,- 
am part of a small research team, and sit on a couple of committees. Although 
these activities obviously take time, they have the considerable compensation 

- of involving me directly in day-;jto-day teaching activities which are, after '. 

"^'aill, the focus of concern of the academic development unit. My position within 
the Faculty- has provided *an excellent academic base and source of supix>rt and 
advice. It has also proved invaluable for the Teaching Reso\irce Office itself:, 
it is often my own Faculty colleagues who' are the most receptive to n^w ideas 
and most willing to take initiatives and act as advpcates when it . comes , to the 
improvement of teachi-ng and learning. It is quite possible that this organisa- 
tional model might be impractical in an Australian context for any number of 
administrative , reasons . However, in those North American institutions where 
it has been tried it appears to have succeeded in overcoming some of the ' 
problems referred to by Professor Johnson. 



In discussing the Johnson report with North American colleagues I am tisually 
asked two questions. . What has changed as a result of the report? ^And, gi^n • 
the relative. pervasiveness of academic development in Australian tertiary 
education, does this mean th^t the quality of teaching and learning there is 
su^:)erior to whatsis found elsewhere? It is obviously impossible to ^ive ^y . ^ 
definitive answer to either question. In the case of the first, constraints 
of distance and time mean that I am out of touch with developments that maf 
have taken place during the past year. It seems likely, however, that the 
greatest value V>f the report is, .as I stated at the beginning of tlj^s review, § 
as a much-needed and acutely observed piece of formative evaluatioh that can 
serve to inform the general academic community and guide instructional " - 
developers themselves.. '■ ' ' : ^ ■ ^ 

In the case of the second question there is abundant evidence in the report of 
the. beneficial effects of academic development- activities on individual* » 
teachers, on innovative practices, and, with respect to academi(| policy decisions 
on matters that range from distance education to study skills for mature . stu- 
dents. Professor Johnson might also havie cited the . achievement of academic « 
developers in establishing HERDS A — an organisation that seems to •be almost 
taken for granted within Australasia^ but, to the outsider, seems a remarkable 
achievement. I can think of no other national, organisation tliat .involves both 
Academic developers and faculty at large who have a general interest in- univer- 
sity teaching and learning, that publishes a successful .journal and newsletter,, 
sponsors .continuing education activities for the general academic community, 
'organises a stimulating annual cpnference, has local trhapters in various parts 
of the country, comments on policies affecting higher education — and' manages 

to fund -nearly all of this on the basis of a modest annual s\ibscri ption^._This 

must~¥urely be a partial refYection of interest in teaching and learning on th^ 
part of a substantial number of Australian academics. 
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• Despi te s uch ach i e veme n ts , i t i s cl e aiTPfb f esso r "Johns on f eel s nib r e coul d be , 
done. He comments, for example, that matters of teaching and learning (and 
the advice of academic development, units) could play a greater role in^ •? 

"""' 7l - rts ti'tutiohQl " m aKi I ly ; Tl lis "echoes ' t ire 5 en timen t . expressed in the AVCC ■ * 
report that staff development units 'carry neither high status nor significant 
clout within ^i'r institutions' (AVCC, p. vi) ; It seems to me unlikely, 
howe ve r , tha t ' 't^e i nf 1 ue nc e of uni ts on policy for ma:tion will grow w i thou t J 

""^^""•"ch^^^^^ structure w ithj-p^^^t iTJ^PTiST^^T <=^^ / ^>^g ^'^eby 

power is. primarily .vested in the senior administration and individual departr 
ments./^This is probably a major reason why very few institlltions have,. I " .* 

— cjather, iiu vtj^a - tu » iiuplbimeiit '' uveii ■ Uiu Tdilly inoaej:jt^^ugg63tl5n ^ tor ch'arj^e . ' .' . 
-^"rgcbmipe^ded'^ by Uiti AVCC wurking party. ~ — T""" ' ' — — ^ — ^ ~ .■ ■ ^ 

But' even if t);ief' basic structures of the university are >:fJ.ow to change, the,' 
climate for academifi devieloprfient in the next decade may before f^ypurable V 
than many of us^hav,e expected, ^or-, hoped. Despi tgj^^ the considerable prestige 
attached to^ research by pany^academics (both in "Mstralia and North America) , / 
I suspJct that 'a majority of our* colleagues are indeed concerned^, ab^uf their • 
teachihg performance,- iJf;; only because it forms a major component' o'f their " / 
day-tfo-day Work, and their inadequacies as teacher-s ar^of ten quickly and 
directly brought home to them through the reactions, and achlevemen.ts of their . - 
students. The problem is to capitalise on this intrinsic, concern- or evieri 
anxiety — not only to improve instructional methods but to interest teachers 
exploring new ways of encouraging effective- student learning. In a recent 

f survey of faculty attitudes in the United States (WatJcins, 1983) tee.leargest 
single group mentioned teaching as the activity that gave them t)\e greatest, 
/ reward as an academic.-^ It s'eems possible that the changing glimate within 

higher education could ' enco^^ emphaisis i.n te^aching and le arning ..: 

across the . University , and^ prod staff into a more * realistic appraisal of what • • • 
is, for the great majority-i. their most important academic :gunction. These'- •• 
developments include . tiife gradueilly changing student population, especially tlip;= • 
increasing influx of mature adults* who- have special learniiig needs, ' expectations /"^ 
about, the teaching, they will j.receiye> and their own rich background of; real 
.world experience to draw upon.. There is evidence to suggest 'that these groups 
are much less tolerant of .traditional, didactic' approaches to teaching that 
fail to respond to individ\ial differences and needs ^ suggesting thai t* staff may 
ha\te to re-think the wa^y curricula are organised and individual courses" are 
presented. Si^iilarly, the increasing' involvement of' universities with distaricei'feX 
learning is beginning tp. involve many staff outside depar-fements. of continuing 
education and challenge .teachers to devise new presentation -methods that ^» ' 

considerably beyond the conventional lectiare and tutorial.'. Still other , . 

§sures come from theo public at large,' especially employer^ of our graduates,,*':* 
are becoming less.;;reticent about giving their views of ;the qliality .of i* -v. 
ning and teaching/ within institutions paid for 'out of the public piarse. ' 
he University of "Waterloo, for example, there are regular mej^tings with 
major employers in government, business, and industry to examine their exper- ' 
ience with our'^graduates , and these meetings have had considerable impafit on 

curricula and the way instruction is organised and delivered.. . . . 

V ■ * ■ ^ ' " ' • • ■ . ■ ■ ' ■ ' , . * 

.Ciertainly these factors exist. Whether they will, in turn be translated- into \- ■ " 
. changes in university teaching and learning is, admittedly, more a matter of 
faith and optimism. Nonetheless, if such changes are indeed, to take place — . 
- aCnd some may argue that the very survival of. the university depends upon this 

happening — then the contribution' of academic development personnel. could be ' 
i?*rV cruqial. As I^rofessor Johnson rightly- argues in his report, ' academic develop- 

- me n t:~uni t s~"ar e " a~unique""souree pf exper ti s e . and^if gi.ven "tfie^cha nice',"'' coil 
pl^^_|j crucial ca-talystic role in changing teaching and learning within ■ : . 
y^a:^e:t^ities to respond to the types of pressures sketched out brief ly*^ cibove ., 
I^si2^^*wing attention to the needs to be filled, the aichievements of . Australian 
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•>_tunitis sg^'fari and. their pptphti^l jconttibuti^ in, thfe "f^ ; Prfcf ^ssb'ri '^^^^V'^^ 
. ::/jTohnSbn^ report has made ar valuable contribution Of^® that • 'of w rfele veined, 
.■Inot .only .^o th'e acaidemic . development - tridvemeht;, but :tp ; . hicrher edu^a^ion- .In . _ . 



.general . 
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\ AnY:x:Qmment^ i^^y carefully. 




I >f Ind ■.the>undenstandin whi ch-, i.s.\set 6pt;;=itt^^^^^ 

•s -of thexRepor't;,,' artcj. which W 

thrqug>\ ,4, Onc5l;ear ;an|^ in ;Pa<i*.'coh:tradict6i^%:^^^ not' 




^tg[ dismiss b^. foiinct. ' ^thg-assj/.^n^,.,.^ « 



- , ^ agMnst dismissal: unless cause 
-G^-'tlci|s 1^^^^^^^^ i^r^fe; as; a dTstinguishing. mark 

V • ^'-A'.^ . - " - - J-^v'ffiia;^ carries the same . 

^heUife^^Mlf^ Nor, finally, can. 

gjl It b;e •regard^'BS^i*a;^i.s,tinguT'M^^ that ■ 

/ ^IJIi^PPPi"^'^"'^-^^^^^^ staff^rca^^ beVt.ernt'i^a^ 

'un?»5 that;,proces|.:Tt^^ approprtate for 

temiitiating'^other f 6)?ms /^^f .a||i^i^ Npth%;^ in the- text of the Report- , 
suggests tkat Coimittee^^gnizes a dMinction between :thp prnrp,v;:^yi^^ 

A^Jing sorpeone mh- tertui^e-.jr f^il^h^^i'jQ^^^ 

sh(|e^n in AnnQx B and. %inef^ .(;-v vn/^ the range of procedures in 

|f;; Australian L||^ vers iti^^^^ ^ 



l^!^:^^ \ Oiay' tie Vptentinq a th^ general Mnderstandintf'of , 

raf,Vffta'£h; .the" Coniniitvree on the Committee' s own ' formul ation. 



,'te ^ , , , 

Q^iTii,^l;efe:;ipon:c1'^ that ; ;'n"$nure in Austral i rV-eUes mor^ on 

ciSnv^ntiipi^'ithain pigHts'.' .? and any attempt to-summarize a 

conye^iipnaj. -ljnd^lrt^^^^ TikeTyv-'tb be. unsat.isfacStory. .-But if the 

Committee-g: fOrraifTatidfi is accu<^tg,*;it discloses a' situation with serious 



j.y ,^ a^v,up^^c,., I L. u ibi, lubcb d snudtionwitn serious 

disadvantages both for jadministratf oris and fpr academic staff members. If the 
■*fu"^i^^°']^^ •'^^^^^ of tenure is i(i:.solid that. 'Once tenure has .been granted. 

th^ounds^ on which a^a/f me*.efr can. |je disciplined or dismisged almost 
-disappear (2.29), the^re.ly «he convention is administratiye1y,.into1erab1e 
|!...(note .1).: O^^te oWer'Wand^ the Committee does not call attention to any 
f crrcumstancefpftt would in f^(;t prevent a Vice-Chan.cellor from seeking to 
' .41 smis^ an academic s;t»ff 5iember with tenure, or liiake_it_any.jTiore difficult-^-— 
_f^r-h;i4ii4»o^ so-than-tor|di^^^^^^^ at the end of the probationary 

-period. ■, iWthat AS thfe- case. then, it is difficult tcr see what special . ' 
5r°^^°" tenur^prpmis$s other than the conventionar>'eluctarl5fce of Vice- 
Chanc^^"'*" - - " ■■ .... 



lors to ^xerciW. the authority vested in them. 
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".For this reader the s ingle most strik ing '.feature of the league Report is the 

"---h-Turri-n g 7 fr"ftiQ 

appbintment with tenure, ii;}, some respect^s . the'^pr^ 

appears to be assimilated to -the appointnferit with-.^^ the 4lecision made at 
the end of the probationary pef^iqd is consTstentTy^^^^^^^^ confi^rming 
""of"^enur_e;rjji^^ of renu7e'd"staff for Tabr es 3^3, 

'~'T-T;'linTir57TEa'fF on proEationary appointments are simply incorporated in * 

the category of tenured staff. On the other hand, appointments with tenure.^ 
— Ld i i equally be dSbiiiiildled Lo Llie p r obdtiona r y .a p p o int me nt,. sinc e^ilH^ 
— -of-tenure-does^not-bring~with it any identifi ably greater protectiori^against — 
. dismissal than that enjoyed by staff on probation. In that perspective tlie ' 
Committee is doing no more than pursuing the logic of. the situation it, found 
when it proposes for all tenured staff a continuing series of probationary ^ * - 
periods (4.34-4.49), each to culminate in a full review of the staff member's 
academic performance* The review would apparently be indistinguishable frorfi 
.the review which came at the end of the first probationary period, and if it 
•revealed a serious inadequacy, could lead to terminatipn of 'appointment 
through a process indistinguishable from that which vvfoiild have been used at 
the end of the first probationary period. 

-My concern with the difference between the probationary and the tenured 
appointment derives fr^bm the importance attached to that difference in 
Canadian universities, and I think it may be illuminating to reader? /of the 
league Report to know how the difference is generally understood and expressed ^ 
in Canada. . ■• ■ . 

To begin with, a probationary appointment in a Canadian university is for a. 
fixed term, usually of two or three years. The probationary' £enod is from 
five to seven years, and thus consists of at least two' distinct. fixed-term • 
appointments. The conclusion of the probationary period coincides with the 
expiry of a term appointment, and the question of whether or not to grant the 
staff member tenure is decided approximately a year before the conclusion of 
the •pr:ob'atibnary period; The precise nature of the question^dressed.in tbeV 

so-called tenure review is crucial. I t is. not-^ q uestion o-^jftether or not 

tTie^appointment should be terminated-;-7f?ie appointment lapses M iTSeTrwn^n 

the term is reached; rather, the question- is- whether or not the staff member 
should be reappointed with tenure.' The'questidn is considered by the staff 
member's department, by a tenure committee, an'ti ultimately by the president,, 
'the officer empowered to recommend appointments to the governing.body of the 
- University. In the process of tenure review the' onus: is on the 'Staff member 
to show that it is in the interest of the University to grant him or her a 
tenured appointment, and though there are generally careful procedures to 
ensure that the member's claim is properly considered, the issue is ul-tima.tely 
decided by an officer or board of the; University itself. . : 
'. • ■ ■ •■ ' ' . ■ . • . 

. -If a staff member on proba.tion is subsequently granted tenure, he.or she. 
receives an appointment wh>ich carries greater security, not by virtue of an 
■ assurance that it will not be- terminated, but by the nature of the process 

which must be followed if it is. to be terminated,; a process which lays the . . 
burden of proof on the University. Here some-4vvS'toyy"-may- b o . useful. '— 

In 1967 the Canadian Association of|tlniyersi.ty Teachers adopted a policy 

TStatement in V^tch -it was -propose.d^«?hat^a-^^ 

* "dismissal only on p-roof of adeq.uaBe cause betore a third-party arbitration. 
' committee, whose decisio#>rfOuld ba finaj,,and binding on the staff member and 
V the University (note 2).*>rfln the interver^ years that principle has 

. been incorporated in the^Viatutes or regulations of most Canadian universities. 
. : Thus the significant, difi^erence between'-^a probationary Appointment and one 

- ^ 90 
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; i ^^. tenure 1s tha^t^ the academic ■ 

; v*^0; show that he or she shoul d be^; reappoi n ted V wher^^^^^ member 1 s : 7 ~ ' 

^granted tenure; it Ties with the University to establish cause for dUmissal-- 4^;d,v 
^ :^'and not simply to qwn satisfaction, but to the satisfaction. of a mutually- 

uCl3^r?<^<ilthird party .^j/X' ^' „ ■ : - ' . . ' / 



In offering this description o1^s the structure of the Canadian isystem I wouT 
not imply that it is free of prpbTemv There is frequent dispute about; • , " 
whethe r o r , no t a f i x ed- ter m a pRotttl! ^^ i as , t h e phras e go esT-Heniire^tr^ck^ 



; - there is frequent <iispute^^a^^^ available to a staff 

member who is denied tenure; at period; or a , staff . 

member whose first fixed-term^ap^bint^^ not renewed and who is thiis ; 
prevented from completing tjh6 probationary period. There are redundancy . 
?provi sions in the regul atiohs' or agreements at a numbeV of unfversi tiei-i' but 

•♦ithey have not been seriously tested and it is not t],ear howrthey might ■ ■ 
condition the dismissal process for tenured staff. r Furthermore, the entiriB^^;-. 
pi ct ure is compl i cated by the fact .that the acadeirti c staff at morie than hal f 
the universities in Canada are certified bargaining unites under Cthe reTevant 
labour legislation, and have negotiated colleptive agrfeerronts with their 

' universities which contain provisions touchiqg appointment,, promotion, and 
dismissal. Under most of these poll ective Agreements the^ U^ 
exercise the usual management right of dismissali 6ut the dismissal caa in . 
turn become a. griievance which is ultimately. decided through a process of 
arbitration in. which. reinstatement can be awarded. 

The modalities are innumerable, but the principle of binafngTH:?!^^ 
arbitration in cases of dismissal of tenured staff is recognised ih?^^^^ 
the basis of secuirity fn a tenured appointment. It conress as a surpr^^^^^ 
' Canadian academic to find it assumed in the Teagiie Report that the. |^^^^ 
committee for the dismissal of a tenured staff member will be an irilfcrufij^^^ 
of the University itself, that is, of. the party seeking .the dismissiatlv;;^^^^^^^^^ 
Whether the pattern be that in Annex C, where the Commission of Inquilr^/^^^^^^^ 
appointed ad hoc by the Council, or that in. Annex B, where the majprit^^ fet 
members of the Joint Committee are designated officers of the Universityj^Sthe 
report of the hearing committee goes finally to the^ Council as a recommendar 
ti on, and the effective decision is thus given to a' body which works cloieiy^^^ 
•and continuously with the Vice-Chancellor, the very officer who has laid tfe; 
complaint against the staff member in .the first place. To most Canadian 
academics thisvprocess would^not appear likely to yield an independent 'UW:'''-' 



decision. 



II 



. 'In addition to tl|e matter of dismissal procedures," there are two proposal s fn-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the jfeport that could significantly affect the nature of a .tenured appi6intmerit^:^# 
firstly the proposal that there be systertmtic, ,periodi^c reviewOhrouM^^ 
tenured appointment; second, the propoVaV tha t the percentage jpf tenff^^^ staff[ 
^ at the level of lecturer and above not exceed 90 percenf . K^^^it-'-' -r^ t-: • : -r'i^-rrjr 



It is ob viously, necessary t h.at_ there b e s ome effective sup j^j^i on ofe/bhework 
^ of tenured academic s^Tf if is to be a real- poss1 bUity— as m re \must" 

be— of dismissal for cause.. Whether tiie rije views recommended by the C(mmi4;tee 
would actually provide' that-supervision,Yand provide it without seriously 
compromising the advantages of tenure itself, seems questionable. 

The energy and time required to mount such an operation should not be under- 
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Tn V: ; 1 : ^ • andDeveloDment V6}kNq2/W 

^ A<:Hma.tPrt. " nn thpy a<<; gmptlQn that the Staggered,. a^rtd t ha t 
. . the interval for efacK staff meifiber wo uld be '^^^e^ ^^^ would 
; entai 1 "^dping some/lOO reviews a year\,in the larger university 
■ conducted by a tHfree-person cojranittee (and a certain 

.^addition, an acadpic - referee jexternal to the University) Each /review Wou^ 
jS^J. • ^T^T^ ^^ thp rhhs|dera tiOa^ a dos s|erv^ Jn w ith jhe staff member, , 

f^y aindithd^w^ report. Since 'it: wouTd be an avowed piiTT)t>srtrof3 

' yv.^|re){iew to id^nt^ perisistently' or :seriou!5ly inadequate performance^ Jand^ : ■ 
iilj^MHj i^e it wouTd be known that such a finding could lead to dismissal pro'ceed- ■. 
.L-^;,lia^§;^;,'"'it — L_e_.^_ 
.woBld b§ vigorously challenged bj^ sta^f membe -.--p-,-^-—^ — : \ — ' .'. 7 ■ ''p r— 

- Furthermore, t^ having such a system of reviews 

in , c pn s tan t p p e ra t i on wo u 1 d llie d "^o be weighed. FoV such a system .there would- 
; .eviJdehtW^^^ to be some enunciation of the standards of adequate* performance: ^ 
'. .the Wp'U^T spectacle of xq^^ tested by 5uch standards;," and the 

prospect of being tested qnself at a known, moment in the future cdutd create 

♦ ah atmosphere -that neutralized many of the advantages of tenure sef.oiit by the . 
t'-, Cbmmrttee, in paragraphs 2.2-2^6. ; - - v . ... ... ..... . 

• The problem is real , and no doubt the v/ftnesses are correct who .claimed before 
the Committee that p»^esent methods of supervision are often ineffective. ' But 
it, does not follow that bj^cause officers- of lAeUJniversity are seldom willing 
to'be tough with those- whose work they aro;' cBarg&d to super,vise, therefore 
committees appointed by such officers will silipply the defect. 6/|[eplacing the 

■ invertet^^te .chairmen with vertebrates ^(^ riot be easy but it 

might in the end be less costly anjJ disruptive than itjjrroducing an elaborate 
committee system.- ;. ; ■ - . 

V ; It 'is apparent from the figures given in Section 3;of the Report that 
' Australian uniyersi ties and CAEs display the same 'inflexible staff structure , 
and distorted age profile as the corresponding Canadian institutions. The 
situation can be traced to a number of historical conditions: the very rapid • 
increase in student enrolment in. the T;960*s and early 1970*s; the scarcity of - v 
™~:patffr^tlr?taff -brro 

necessity' to supply tffe needed staff ^ b^ retaining a( very large . 

number of 'young academics. Tenure did,:.not create those historical Conditions, 
but it now forces universities to live w'th the consequences of them. I am / v_ 
not. convinced that the measureis sugges.jted';by the Teague Committee to alleviate^ 
those consequences would be effective.-^^iJnless there are a great many more 
incompetent or negligent academic stafi^:thgri the^^^^^^^^ estimates. (2.29, ■ . 

3.37), the dismissal of tenurecK staff (with or>wi*^^^ periodic review 
procedure) would not significyitly alter the stajisti Nor could. a . 

more rigorous review at the end of the prpbationary period hhve significant^^^/ 
effect since thera/'have been relatively few probationary appointments in • 
recent years. Thftse measures need to be taken, but their effect on staff ; - 

. structure ^tfilj bd Tiegligib^e. • i : 

* To impose an upper .limit of 90 percent on the proportion of academic staff 

.'w^^ ?) scarcely seems feasible through -dismissals, and 

the alternati ve; method J^-^ipeducing the number of tenured appointments offered .to 
new staff;. Would be ^elf-de^^^ frustrate one of: the 

~~p'arposes^Qf-the"prpposa1— to- 

.• ! Only a large 'number of new appointments, ijravifli from the age groups below 32 
I and above^'46 (3.36) could make stai^ structufe more flexible. Such appoint- , 
ments, however, would require a substantial increase in university grants (not , ' 
to mention a surplus of senior academic staff^. And no one in Australia, or 
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' ^. V v." -^^x ' • '^."..-e 

: v:,,NortH- America, ■ / : :v 

: .• •1^^^ league- Coiroftt^^^ hardly be crititized for .failing to produce effectivfi' 
. ., solutions:when the!r,P^^^ 

• problem 1 n i ts, cdmplexi ty they reduce the traf f 1 c In faci le sol uti ons , So . 
. pareful a study as: this by a. responsible public. body must be a great servite 

■ It has np . counterpart inVCanada.'T;,..^^^-^.^ 

• The findings of the ;Teague Committee are a sombre reminder that institutions 
..: cannot, any more than. human beings,, disown their history. This may be a ■> 
-—pen^Kl-rvn-wlvT^hr-th^ . 

■7 ;poTi-egEs-^rrd-.aniTOrsii:Tes--at-Te'astTi^^ lity we became ~ 

.: -accusttmed to in the 1960's-and early 1970's. . . . > . . 
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(1.15) to anrAVCC survey showing that in the three years 1977-79 there 
. ; Jere nO; dTsmissals of tenured academic staff through formal procedures.' 
But ,unles? formal procedures to di§^^^^ are initiated by those to whom ^it 
belongs by. statute to do s,q; the declaration that such procedures are not 
^ .. practicable must be; viewed >ith suspicion as a' self-.fulfiHi.ng prophecy. 
. ihe same lamentation was often heard from presidents of Canadian uni vers i. 
tiesm 'the early, 1970 Vs, but as the dia cade .proceeded, they were 
.emboldened to try, and during the same 1977-79 period .there were four ' 
. djismissal procedures initiated iji. Canadian universities, three of them 
successful,, and in the past, three., years- five have been initiated, four ^ 
".of them successful^- ^ \v 



1(2) Thi5 was a significant modification of. the provisions ftJcJcJismissal 
■ recommended by the. American Association of :University Professors in its 
influential; 1040 Statement ^^^^^^^ on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 



where, the final 'decision wa's' given to the governing board of. the 
instftution. ^ ^ - . ' 



A.E.Mall6ch 
' McGill University 
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• ooo oo ooo oooobob o o obo oo ob oob oox)o oc>iSoo oooobo pooooo 
> CriticdLipUxiki^^ qnd Education. McPeck,, John fe ; Oxford, Martin Rot^^^ 



■ • :^^^i^cal thinking mus^ a, pl^ce . in any institution ^^ -i 

'. ■ committed to the pursuit of education because "or;d:tic£tl thinking is a^ ^ v 
. . necessary condition pf 'it.,' /(McEeck, ;p. 37) . --.^.x ,. ' ' . ' • ' 

In tMs .respect McPeck goes, furthejr than the poip^lar critics of . educatidn^ who ■ 
maintain that criticar thinking can improve education/ -^^ McPeck^' •educatl^in 
. absolutely requires; it* , it: is 'nOLt just* a: frill or- a' dietary supplement ; t6/ 
■■".''education*..' : ' i . . ■ • .. ..■ ■ 

; ; of,:-the .great popularity :pf;" thinking" as an ^''object JAre" of ; . 

: " teaching' &. wide : range of subjects , in Schools' and. tertiary institul^ion^^^^^ it is^5 V- 
. . not: likely 'Jbhat 'there: will be:any objection; to M^^ Ih fact it - V 

. will come as a welcome surprilse ;tp, many that a philosopher. Vis supporting ^ 
current educational fashion. UsWlly ithe ph for ' 

everyone. by nit-picking over; ■objectives that should bJ^f obvious importance ^ 
■ to everyone - seM-refal^lzatipn, c'reativity, knowledge, ' needS-satisf action 
even Bloom Vs taxonomy has met res iatance^from such philosophers* 

But'- 'and there's always /aVl^b tit" wj^^^^ r McPeck is.V ■ ' 

not arguing thSt <:riticai thinking/!^ .^an objective ' of education. His point 
^s/^^^f if yov are, educating then part of what you are doing is developing ' ^ 
your sttidents* critical thinking. - It is npt a goal of teaching English,^^^^^ 
. History arid Mathematics, >it is.'ijart of what is Vmeaixt^y- educating someone . in . ' 
these and other domains • - r*- ^ ; r ^ \. . " / 

■ *■ "■ " \ ■ 

• . is Jexactly twenty years .since this reviewer attended R.S.' - Peters* 

inaugural Jj^ecture as Prof essor of Ehilo^opHy of Edi^tibn at the Univerd'ity of . V 
London, 1^^ which he made the point;; that it. is ;ai>surd to r^f^r. t 

• of khowl4d^,and understanding' :as; an aim q^^^^^^ as If otie could see 

• . education; as a mteans to this 'chdy.. Any^::^due^t:Jonal 'process necessarily develops 
. knowledge an(3 uridersl:anding .as an iiijt'rindic '^jr^rt not as a * 

.- movement towards an^ extrinislc .gbar..'' ' (I think ,hlsV 11 lustration was that the - 
development of knowledg^^aihd. Up^det^tand^ in . education is not like boarding a * 
*r;!jjJvVbiis in order to get. to k destination)'.;^":;. . f;- ' ..; » . 

> That^klnd o£ iCtnceptu^^^ into disrepute. We 

>. .all ^fchow whjrft '^e. m^^ aU. -refiouTidingly' aff Irip that critibal thinking 

V: ■ is very impcTrt-a^t In educat'^^^^ -r r 't^^ •"i r>g-f /^oT|y" 

' '.rieccssaijy 'part ::pr-a curre^itly popul^ir jiart 1 surely beside the pbi If . 
"l'. . we/re ^ai:¥. agt^edv- why\ii^ ■. -'^ ' ."■'*.■,*■'■' 




• But; ;T^ /and 'i there's ::tha.t;;;^*bu^ - 
. ■ ' is" ^ mental^ ability, 'a kind 6 f 'ineutai .muscl'e:, w!iich'-4^^ and, '.dev^'ioped .. • 

by Engiish'''a'nd Hisftory. and ■Mathematics? ^"M^ 

>in one -dQinain' is inapplicable t .. 
seemed- 'fo believe ' this to. bei'so > / ,:Fiexihg -my^ 'muscled .in \^ > 

English, essay l^ed to comments such asV/ VToq \abstf apt .does, no t'^'^at.tetvS «^tio' -the , : '».■. 
: : concrete, particularities : 6f thie^ text^^vrv.^ : ^hree mdhths;Vl ;spen ' [f; : ■ ■ 

. ' ;wr^.ting a history -essay attempting ".tb" ei^ P.uritanls! after .the;:. v ' ' 

.English Civil War' took on many pf . the ■ ohafaeterist^^ of the, rule i ••■• 

replaced, 'by epcam^inlrig ,^ pf /Ac'tjon^s-^pht 

■ : ->feut .power c^rrupt^g, ;i; .y^ceived^ m^k ^iidVthie'xoiim 

; interesting f antasy l^f ■ the'^'y^ar^^^ form 
V.;of • crit one dpft^in^^ii^ f r6m^y:hat,. tp ^e^icjvndv.in. o^herj - \ 

■ ' domains^y and ■ t was penalised .for/ cdri them. - ; y-'- :^''^': '': -'^ ''^V^l.'. • ■ :^ ^ 

, . • •; -Jh^ cen t r al -.p'o in t •.' of McjPeck 'is .bboi^^^^^ 

• . V . the^ :proper analysis . good . re^sbns'|fe: "^^ ' . ; ' 

. . . vari^ous - Sub jects; :,di8 V 
Paul Hix^st ' :in . the 1950.' is' par4:ici^ V 
i critici2ed)>,es^ay /.^'Liberal^^ the Naturt' 'iof ^-f^i^ 

that McPeck '.'does not refer to, this because'. it could in- the cQmpariy 

s":; ■'of:;"traditiortai;Lsf " ' ' ' . - . 4.. - ..^ .v . r ^j^. ■ ■ . . • 

body of criticism; 
.; - major weakness in 

- of 'reasoning and . Critical thinking' relies a ■ lot oil ; ^te^^ T:9:uijnihi's The Uses / • 
: of .ArRUmerit ^ pub lished in' 1958;. ■ . This was an impbr tant.^i^b tlie^960's. ' 
'■ .. ' (arid I -believe it .-is .still;±mpprtari haia been'.'^^li&eh"^^ 

which, needs : to be coped' with if McPec'k^ls to., convince.- an^&[fi/i5i^ 
like myself .v .^^^.'A^ wl^h Hirst, McPeck and m;J^ teacfi&xs^>^ 
V / thief Various; discipliiies ' are :"logic ally' ^ cQlsltirict .and th^)§i&u^ 

:thinkingV .in/Qne disciViine/dom^ 
, - f rom .and •( to /vary ing /d^gir^es) minimaliy .tifansf erab le to/^ffl^^eyeiX ifi* . V • 

. . another:' The problem. remains y ji^^ tljieje; has./b^gP^ 

: iip,.to Hir tp' speci^^ * 

.Qonabmitantly, how to j chaiiracterisfe. dis61 fieldsjor fprm. af 'know- / 

. ledge . . . In his^ only ref erebce to Hir s t , .at .the -^epd of .his .;'b oofc j «McPeck . . • V-v 
acktioviedges that the reader mi^hl' .detebi. 'a/ certain bias ^towac^Si^ the so-called ' 
' Miscit)i-ines approach* but d^riies that - ariythirig 'to:' sa'x ^abp^ut critical 

thinkiti g /depends upon this /Mas. V - / ^- rf^-' >. ■ ■ "--^'^^S-^:^ ■.'':] ' 

■ ./; './"r/." '■^■r:^.;^,.-'/. v":"/:^ /■■■;.::;/■ /^/■y- ;-/■/v';■■'v;^■ --■/•■/; .' ■•^'■-■3k";'/^^ i/-:v / 

/ / Irul^edi as J see. it,/prie -of, the strengths of the pre^^ent'^rialir^ .. 
whil-e it/'tecogniz^s that critlcai; thinki^^ 

specific tasks or subject, ma tter , '^i.t': piaces rib. V£rloi^/r*^t^ ■ -■ 

wha t ' tha t ' .sub j ec t: matter .^may,:b e ; / Crit ical v thinkirig/d|ii^^ v , 

• : V: sub s tant ial . ro le^ in co iir^es |6n .trbhsinner ism'* b^usine^s or ^liow-/. '\ . 

/■ ;/ .to-do-i£y j ust aS' it^^ 

" • . But is there a: ^' Ipgic " dilj|fefjnG p f cprisume'r ism ,. business rmahagemgnt OX how-; 
/ "to-dp-it? -I s/ the /'l^ctiti^^ and tasks/ ■ ' ; 

\; ^ logically dist inguishable:i^^t ast it Vis/in>:the ^mpte^^; 6 disciplinest'^flf ^' 

■./, ;.How. adequately haG^.it.>b^n|^l|j|tirig .disclpidinfes themserves? .-^ ; ^ 

^ ' T her e are * some h igh ly ; sugge aifi^e 't bmnien t S a t t h6 . end o f Ricliar d Pr ing ' s ie s isay ^ . 

• on "Curricuium Integration" '.( lA of Educa.ti6ri ,:^ed. R.S. Peters, 
O.U.P. , ;1973J^ which vindircate the . vety^. considerable cpmpJ^^ the Vlpgfcai" ^-^^ 

'■' connectibti.s- between the-^disciplines/ . (Propo^itiiMDus. qif ^Id'gical type .A may . . ; ' ' 
interrelate wi th .proposlt ioni^ of l-^gi cal typfe B fby b^irig '^cbns ti tut iye*'.' of;. 
type fi,' "evidence fof -' type* B,v/;ne5;es5arj5^.^^ of ;typ4. B or /Vinstfijmentai 

^to-' . our grasp 'of type B p^cpgo ; * . , / • '^^^v^ i^: . ,♦/' : /?* ■' - 
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• . / • ^ ^ . ■ . .. L^;'-: ^ 

The Important task for those who maintain the Field-dependency 'of critical 
thinking is to make out a case for the "logical"^ independence of , the. fields in ' 
which it is alleged to be distinguishable. A refusal to place a priori 
restrictions on the subject matter of critical thinking will receive ready 
assent. But a. failure to establish that there is a distinctive, logic specific 
to various tasks or subject matter leaves the critical thinking that character- 
izes them unspecified. In McPeck's sense of "critical thinking" ("logically 
connected with specific tasks or, subject natter") it could be equally concluded 
that critical thinking could well not play a substantial role in the courses 
he mentions or in the traditional disciplines. 

I am prc-disposed to enjoy McPeck's critique of thdse^who try to test "critical 
thinking" as if this had no connection with context* p^^diacipline. . And the 
book serves the purpose of deterring those who might M^jtnvpt esaed by the work 
of such writers as De Bono. De Bono is influential, which is remarkable since 
McPeck finds difficulty in quoting anything from his work that is worth attend- 
ing to. His case against the view of De Bono and others that criti!)^ thinking 
might-best.be taught as a separate subject is convincing, so' far as ^^oes. 
But establishing the incoherence of the idea of teaching critical thinlfeng in 
isolation from specific content is to clear away some of the undergrowtn^hich 
has accumulated, around the notion. .The difficult work on the "logic" ol^he 
various forms of thought and enquiry and the extent to which this determi?(Sl*/ . 
^the development of critical* thinking has yet to be done. ^ iBli 

. ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ . . ■ . ' 

Jim Gribble 
> Uxiiversity of New South Wales 
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More Random Walks In Science. Robert L. Weber, Bristol and London, The Institute 
of Physics, 1982, ISBN 0-85498^040-7, 208 pp. JE9.95. 



You have heard, no doubt, the one about the Englishman, the Irishman and the 
Scot, but has anyone told you about the electron, the neutron aiid the quark, 
or the story of the sea lily, the sea basket and the lirchinV Probably not, 
for such jokes: do not exist . . V ^ 

The province of humour, according to a'useful little table in Fowler's 
Modem English Usage ^y. is human nature. Its method is observation; its aim, 
discovery; its audience, the sympathetic. If that is the province of humour \ 
then science is not humorous, though psychology may be. Scientists, as . 
scientists, are therefore not humorists, but they could be wits for wit. 
Fowler tells us, throws light, its province is words and ideas, its method 
surprise, and its audience, the intelligent. / - 

You must be careful how you use wit for your audience may take you seriously. 
Consider one of the finest scientific examples extant - one that sustains 
itself for the length of a book - Harald Stuempke's ponograph on the 
Rhinogradentia or snouters. These formed a group of mammals with diversified 
probosci^ses that were endemic to the Hi- lay islands which are now^ alas, with 
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'Atlantis. The monograph is a superb parody of the typical Teutonic anatom- ^ 
ecologibiol^ogische Bericht but,* nevertheless, Lawlor included the snouters 
in his review of the-orders of mammals in 4979. >,The Snouters may b(p parody 
but, there's a lot vpf 'sound biology in it, even if* the animals, are ^ imaginiary. 
A colleague, often uses the group in one of his classes as an example, of ' 
adaptive radiation of mammals. It usually takes . an hour or two before the 
last student realises that "not only are the snputers extinct butv that they 
never even existed'. In that hour or two he has learned, however, something 
of evolutionary thought which I suspect that he will . remembet befter than . 
he would have done if sea lilies, sea baskets and urchins had replaced the 
isnouters. . ' ' 



There is another danger in being witty, of course, and the fate is even worse: 
your audience not believing what you t^ll them/ but believing that you'believe 
it yoursei^>y|^^gh9.-«m ever be"^ sure abdut Lawlor any more? 

Despite the, dangers you may still feel thatjyour teaching would be enlivened 
by some Shafts of wit, and you might' think; of turning to Robert Weber Vs ; 
.second anthology. More Random Walks in Soienpe as' a source. Alas, you will 
be disappointed for, as we all know, nb lecture hour is iong^enough to include 
all; the important things that we simply have to tell our students, and Weber 
has neglected to include any, useful »onfe^ners»' of the kind made famous by 
Readers Dige8t\ You will glean some usefSl tips, however: how to ^cooperate 
with the family cat in writing a paper (y|therington and Willard, Physical 
Review Letters) 35(21), 1975), or with thel dog in teaching the basic idea of 
the closed-loop control. 

The dog, I should point out, is^ a cartoon characjter which dashes between two - 
switches in order to regulate the voltage. The author/artist claims. that he 
.once had to regulate the voltage in^a famous Oxbridge laboratory in such a 
manner; he also claims that his English audience took the little animal to 
their hearts and thus learned painlessly all.al^oiit closed-loop control, but I; 
am sure that the dog would switch an Australian audience off. 

- You will probably find this anthology more useful as a guide to your post- 
-graduate student than as an aid in teaching your undergraduates. It will at ■ 
Vileast show him how science really works. He will Ije mollified when he. gets 
••back his first red- inked paper from the referees if has se^ri before what they 
did totShelleyVs C?2i/man(iia8. He will learn how to manage on current grants 
if he follows R.W. Wood, the doyen of chewing-giim and stringers who, incp.dent- 
^ ally fbiind yet another use for a cat. He will know tiow to turn poor data into 
good theory if he uses the mathematics outlined in /Curve Fitting* and 'Errpr 
Bars',, and he will realise why 'the data are always poor if he commits Finaglet' 
laws to memory.^ But he, will find that there are rewards:^ if he. gets to be as 
godd as Zeeman and Lorenz he may finish stained in glass in the University of v 
■Leiden. I ..^ • ' ^ ■ 

In my own teaching I have found that the bizarre sticks in the ipind. I always 
tell my students about a curious symptom of hook-wprm. iiisease , n^ely a great _ 
* desir»e to -eat soil ,^ and that the isoil in some parts of the southeinS' states of 
the USA is particularly esteemed, presumably because it is rich in iron., This 
is a piece of useless knowledge that rouses m>^«tudents, esp(Bcially ^ji^en. J ram 
-it home with an acpount of the Texaii mail-order ;i&erchant who would despatch 
the best-eating soil to Texans home-sick for the old sod. I am sure that 
years from' now my students wiM remember at least the hook-worm. 

" ■ ■ i ■ ■ ' ■ . 

If the matheitiiaticians are looking for a feizarrer^ that will fasten diown the 
transcendental numbers, they will find the full story of it in the hands of 
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the Indiana State Leoislature in 1897. The House decided that it should be / | 
worth 3'. 2 but the Seihate, in its wisdom referred it to the Committee of / / 
Terapferance. It never did become law: tt was too transcendental. 



You have got to watch Mour bizarreries for the most beguiling are often the/ 
le&st true. I have lost count of the number of times that I have read, or / 
Kave been told, that the American deer fly cruises at 818 ra«iles per ho\ir, and 
that its near relative, a botfly, consumes the testicles of squirrels which/, 
with gr^at altruism, nibble each othieir's private parts in an assault on*the " 
common fenemy. Sadly both* stories; are ^untrue - they are beautiful theorie.s .v 
slain by inconvenient facts - and, Weber demolishes the first himself. 



Seriously though, Weber's collection is a delightful mis(?ellany but it is\- 
curious how many of the contributions first appeared in physics joumalsC As 
a biologist I wonder if tKis means ^hat there is little ^real . physics left to 
do, or is it simply that its practitioners are having ta fill in their /time 
while they wait for the grants *to' come through? On th€!!|^ther hand perliaps 
biologists take themselves too seriously, The cpfisequerype,* however, ik that 
some of the wit is above me; possibly it is merging into ^rony (exclu^veness;' 
statement of facts; mystificatibn; an inner circle: Fonj^r . again) , Tak^, 
for example, the diagrams of the cyclotron as seen by various kinds o£ people^, 
viz. the inventor, the experimental physicist, the theoretical physicist, 
•the health physicist, the^electrical engineer, the mechanical engineer, the 
operator, the laboratory director, the visitor, the governmental funding . 
agency and the student. The author should have taken a leaf from Tristram 
StiSndy .and included a blank page for the layman. . ^ 

Never mind: every off-duty scientist will find something here to jplease him. > 
There is wit, there is i^ony, there is parody and, since ^ience and scientists 
often deserve it, satire/^ Thei-e are plays on words, whicff I abhot. There is 
even humour for what, after all, is more human than Captain DeKhotinsky, the » 
tea-time Rutherford or the unnamed student who would hot disclose the 'right 
way'^ta measure a tall building, with the help of a barometer even though his 
degree depended upon it. If you are looking for the absent-minded professor 
you will find at least two: J.J.^Thomson whose wife suspected him of leaving 
college^ without hrs 'trousers, and Paul Dirac who, having married the sister of 
Eugene Wigner, was found wal^dering in a dazed way around Cambridge aiinouncing 
that 'Wigner's sister is^liaving a baby'. The two occurrences were coincidental 
And, finally, you will find the best advice of all to a lecturer. It came 
from Michael Faraday: 

The most prominent requisite to a 'lecturea:, though- perhaps ^not really 
^ the most important, is a good delivery;* for though to all true philos-, 
ophers science and nature will have charms innumerable in every dress,* 
yet I am sorry to say that the generality of mankind cannot accompany 
us one short hour unles^the path is^strewed with flowers, (p. 23) V 

Here's flowers for yow, in ^his anthology. Some you will use in teaching, and 
most you will >njoy. I m/self will probably: go on offering the withered .1 
blooms that I Ifave offered for years, even though my aud : "i 

I'm funny /that way. ^ . ' V 

Arthur Woods \ , 
. \ - ' University of New South Wales 
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BroWsings ' ' ^ 




Educational Review. 53, 16-31, 19831 a summary of the findings of a survey 
T5f 1000 SQhoolclasprobOTs in the Unit^^^ 



r . • • • a 'PC teacher talk 'aji'd.a lot of .student listening. . . . almost 
.\ - .invariably clofeed and factual question^; little corrective feedback 

I , • and no guidaticQ;- and pi;^dominantly totkl class instructional configu- 

_ rations around traditional activities - ^11 in a virtually affectless 
. '* • environment. - ^ ' . ' 



Sirotkin describes the remarkably lack ojf change in the practice of teaching- 
and, reaming as ^' one of the most consistent- andi persistent phenomena known in 
the social =and l^havioural sciences'. Would a» similar survey of teaching in 
higher education, produce 'results which were, any different? , 

Some of the difficulties involved in generalising about teaching have recently 
been commented upon by Mibhael Apple. ( ' Interpreting teaching » , Educational 
Studies, 14, 112-135, 1983) who warns against condemning teachers simply 
because they use methdds which many theorists consider inappropriate. He, ' ^ 
recalls a course which he studied as a graduate student and in which ^the ' 
lecturer always read from notes, allowed no questions or discussion, and / ,-\^X^' ': 
treated students', errors very' unsympatheticaliy. •j^^V''*' 

. I could go on, dpcumenting the multitude of pedagogical . and curricular' ' y 
. 'errors' found in this particular course ... yet while I cannot speak ' i;0 
for the other graduate students who sat in that da'rk and musty hall of 
- Columbia University in the mid-1960s, it was simply one of the iost '% 
, ppwerful classes I ever took. v 

The bewildering variety of individual approaches to teaching is very well , " 
portrayed in Masters: Portraits of TSreat teachers edited by J. Epstein/ (Basic 
Books, 1981). Here former students reflect upon what theV learnt fr/m 
university teachers in way is which should create doubts -in the minds ci(f those 
who still await the day when* a science of teaching will be established; The " 
lat.ter should also read Teacher Thinking by E. Elbaz (Groom Helm, 1983), an 
important contribution to our toderstanding of how teachers work and v*iich 
employs a research technique which could profitably be adopted by students 
of the academic profession. It is astonishing how little we Tcnow about both • 
the^ways m which academics approach their, teaching tasks and the nature of ^ * 
the educational kiriowledge whrch they deploy in the course of their work. ' 

One thing seems certain: - as the size of the academ'ic profession has grown so ' 
the proportion of eccentrics within" it has diminished. John Barrett (1753- 
1821) held the chair of oriental languages at the University of Dublinl ' 
Although fluent in Latin and Greek his comifiand' of English was precarious. 
He .once translated 'Gallia /est omnis divisa in partes tres' as 'All Gaul is 
quartered into three halves'. William Buckland (1784-1856), Oxford's first ' 
professor of geology, collected rocks from all parts of Britain and developed ' 
a very accurate sense of locality ds a result of his travels. While riding • 
towards London ^t night he' and a friend became lost. Buckland dismounted, 
scooped up a handful of earth and, after sniffing it, announced thaf they Were ' ^ • 
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in Uxbridge./ These anecdotes, together with mafty others with which to 
enliven lectpres, are to be found in C/ Caqlfield's The >>^inperor of th0 United 



States of^America and other Magnificent British E6centrics^ (Routledg&|, 1981)^. 
. Here also are some details of the ^ife of the remarkable, glotworthy ^ 
Skeffington, sfecon^ Earl^'of Massefene. ' ' ♦ ^ ^ 

Another recent work which ought to be in every lecturer's library is | The 
Oxford Book oKAp^orisms compiled by J. Gross: even the dullest discourse can 
be given some sparkle with the aid of the contents of its 365 pages J 'I am 
not fond of expgc'ting catastrophes, but there are cracks in the universe' 
(Sydney smith) 'When smashing monuments save; the pedestals theV/always 
come dn handy' (Stanislaw Lec) ; 'The. University brings out aH abiUfies, ^ 
.including stupidity' • (Chekhov) . ' ^ / 

■ r •' ' .■' ■ '7. ■ ; 

In the^ previous issue we^mentioned some examples of academic longevity and 
precocious graduation a^es^ The Irish Republic recently issued a stamp to 
"c'ommemorate William Hamilton"* discovery on 16 /October 1883 of the formulae 
for quaternion: multiplicatioil. While still an undergraduate at'the liniver- 
sity of DubHn lie was made^ professor of astronomy and at the age jpf 21 was . 
appointed Astronomer Royal of Ireland. ^^veri during the academic boom o^.' \ . 
the 1960s It seems ^unlikely that anyone was able to match that . 
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